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Istanbul's Blue Mosque: symbol of earlier era of Turkish pride 


How Turks hope to seal war gains 


They now are ready for long-sought 
separate rule within a Cyprus federation 


By Sam Cohen 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


. Istanbul 
Jubilant over their recent military 
victory, Turks fee] they finally are 
achieving their long-sought goai of a 
separate and autonomous Turkish 
administration in an independent fed- 
eral Cyprus. δι ον γῆς 
Observers feel Turkey has obtained 
on the battlefield what it originally 
sought at the conference table, and 
that Greece and Greek Cypriots even- 
tually will have to accept it. : 
Although Greek Premier Gon- 
stantine Caramanlis hes refused to 
negotiate under duress and until.Tur- 
kish troops : are: withdrawn. :to -the. 
previous cease-fire lines, officials be- 
lieve that Athens eventually will have 
no other choice but to meet at the 
conference table — perhaps. after 
feelings calm down. = 


Bumper Sticker © 


as soapbox 
By Lynde McCormick 


Got a message-for America? Slap it 
on your bumper. 

AS many as one out of every.10 cars 
cruising down U.S. highways displays 
a bumper sticker, according to one 
industry estimate, and over 100 mil- 
lion automobiles in the country ‘pro- 
vide 8 ready-made audience. Chances 
are, if you have something to say, 
there's a bumper sticker made to say 
it. : ᾿ 
Take law and order: “1 you don't 
like cops, next time you're in trouble 
call a hippie’’ or ‘‘When guns are 
outlawed, only outlaws will have 


Politics, naturally, are wide open: 
“Don’t blame me, I voted for McGov- 
ern.” International politics, “Restore 
the Czar."" 

Environment: ‘Live dangerously; 
take a deep breath.” Religion: ‘Honk 
ἊΣ Jesus." Music: “Handel with 

το." 


Do-it-yourself kits 

If you can't find a pre-fab sticker 
that articulates your message, buy a 
kit and make your own. 

“Bumper strips have become a 
Piece of media,” says Richard Lay- 
man of a Kansas wholesale printing 
firm. “The trend toward messages 
rather than just advertizements or 
Political slogans has been increasing 
over the last four years,’' he adds. 

Why do so many Americans flaunt 
their feelings in such 8. manner? One 
industry source speculates that 
bumper stickers enable “people to 
broadcast their thoughts widely, with- 
out equivocation."" 

They are modern-day replacements 
for the old street-comer soapbox 
speeches. “With so much bigness in 
the U.S. in media, politics, business, 
and life in general, bumper strips are 
the only way the average Joe can 
make himself heard." ‘ 
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Since the end of their second mili- 
tary campaign, Turkish Premier Bu- 
lent Heevit repeatedly has expressed 
his government's willingness to re- 
sume talks. Mr, Ecevit said he under- 
stands the Greek leaders’ situation, 
adding that Turkey is willing to start 
talks whenever Greece chooses. 


Turks bide their time 
In the meantime, Turkey’s attitude 
now that its troops control the north- 


τ᾿ ern third of Cyprus is to wait and see. 


‘We shall take σὰν time and wait 
until th: Greeks. agree to talc,” 


© Officigis-‘Say: ‘We shall meantime set 
‘up 8. Turkish autonomous adminis- 


tration in the region under our con- 
trol. 
"With the two main ports of Cyprus 


Britain’s 


political 
bombshell 


Opposition seizes on 
travel-firm collapse 


By Richard Burt 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


London 


What began as a tragedy for 140,000 
would-be tourists has become the 
hottest political issue in Britain since 
the imposition of the three-day week 
last winter.. 

The furor surrounds the financial 
collapse last week of Court Lines, 
Britain's second largest travel firm. 
‘The failure left over 40,000 tourists 
stranded in various vacation spots 
around the globe and deprived an- 
other 100,000 Britons of their prepaid 
vacations. . 

Using funds deposited by travel 
companies for such a contingency, 
most of the- stranded vacationers 
were able to get back home, and 
many of those waiting to take their 
vacations will at least receive a 


; portion of their money back. 


Election predicted 

But with a national election pre- 
dicted for.early October, the opposi- 
tion Conservative Party has seized on 
the Court Line collapse to argue that 
the episade:is a prime example of 
Labour government bungling and ir- 

ibility. 

If the dispute grows any louder, 
some observers predict that either the 
government's Minister for Industry, 


_ Anthony -Wedgwood Benn, or the 


Minister for Trade, Peter Shore, will 
have to leave office. 

The controversy does not concern 
the reasdns for the firm’s fallure, 
which are traced to too-rapid growth, 
higher fuel prices, and the general 
drop in tourism. Instead, it revolves 
around the Labour government's de- 
cision im June to nationalize the 
shipbuilding interests of the ailing 
company. 
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Rlegiatar! ἢ newspaper 
wath ne aro Landen 


— Kyrenia and Famagusta — and the 
fertile and economically rich north- 
ern portion of the island in their 
hands, the Turks already are drawing 
up plans to establish a separate 
administration. Mr. Ecevit says this 
will be the basis for a federal system 
on Cyprus. 

Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denk- 
tash has gone even further, saying 
that if Greek Cypriots persistently. 
reject the federation idea, then the 
autonomous administration will be 
proclaimed an independent Turkish 


Cypriot republic. - ee 


‘Observers feel that recent militar: 
gains have strengthened the Turkish 
position and that compromise now 
may become more difficult. Turkish 
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Rockefeller apparently 
acceptable to Congress 


Republican right wing 
also favors nominee 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 
Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

For the second day in a row President Ford has moved 
somewhat to his left — toward the U.S. center — first in 
virtually assuring leniency for draft evaders and 
deserters desiring amnesty, and now by selecting Nelson 
A. Rockefeller as his vice-president. 

The long-time New York governor continues to bear a 
relatively moderate image throughout the U.S. — enough 
so that presidential adviser Bryce N. Harlow checked 
with conservative leaders beforehand to see if Mr. 
Rockefeller were “acceptable.” 

Mr. Harlow found the Republican right wing “‘sur- 
prisingly’”’ pro-Rockefeller. 

This Harlow poll was a last-minute assignment from 
President Ford, between Saturday when the President 
first indicated to Mr. Rockefeller that the appointment 
might be coming, and the Ford phone call to Mr. 
Rockefeller of Monday in which he made his selection 
final. 


Reasons for selection 

Besides providing the new Ford administration with a 
vice-president who will, in the eyes of many, give the 
President some ideological balance at the top, the 
Rockefeller appomtment was made for the following 
reasons: 

@ Above everything else, Mr. Ford wanted someone 
fully qualified to take over the presidency, should this 
ever be necessary. 

In Mr. Rockefeller he has a 15-year governor of New 
York, a state chief-executive job often said to rate only 
second to the presidency in the challenge it presents. 

@ Mr. Rockefeller is a seasoned performer in national 
government, both in foreign affairs and domestic 
matters. Thus, from the very outset the new vice- 
president will be able to jump into almost any assign- 
ment the President may have in mind for him. 


Favorable vote indicated 

The 68-year old vice-presidential nominee (he still 
needs House and Senate confirmation, but early sound- 
ings in Congress indicate this will be forthcoming) is 
particularly well-versed in dealing with the nation's 
urban problems. 

_ But should the President need a trouble-shooter in 
foreign affairs, he could very easily turn to Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

‘The new vice-president designate has long since built a 
reputation as a Latin-American expert. And as a 
member of the Department of State under Franklin D. 
‘Roosevelt and. as ciisim.an of the International Deve? 
opment Advisory Board under Harry 5. Truman, Mr. 
Rockefeller put together credentials as a knowledgeable 
performer on a far-ranging number of global matters. 

In what the President himself termed ‘‘a tough call,”” 
Mr. Rockefeller was chosen over a field of possibilities 


By Edward Pieratt, staff photographer 
Rockefeller—balance for White House 


which, when narrowed down, is said to have included 
National GOP chairman George Bush, former Attorney 
General Elliot L. Richardson, and Sen. Howard H. Baker 
Jr., of Tennessee, 

Others believed strongly in contention up until the final 
weekend included former Gov. William W. Scranton of 
Pennsylvania, Gov. Daniel Evans of Washington, and 
senators Mark 0. Hatfield of Oregon and Bili Brock of 
Tennessee. 

Chief advocates nf the Rockefeller vice-presidency 
vwre Metvin R. Laird, former Secretary of Defense, and 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger. Dr. Kissinger had 
been Governor Rockefeller's foreign-policy adviser in his 
1968 campaign for the presidency. 
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South reaches for reins 
to check runaway growth 


By John Dilin <i 
Staff correspondent of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


Gelen, Ga. 


Harnessing the ‘wild horse of 
growth” has become the most critical 
ehalenge for the booming Southern 
states of the U.S. 

A blue-ribbon Southern commis- 
sion, reaching that tentative con- 
chision, warns that growth must be 
thoughtfully directed if Dixte is to 
avoid the pollution, congestion, and 
ultimately the decay now troubling 
many Northern states... 

Long bypassed by prosperity, the 
South now 15 America’s fastest-grow- 
ing region. Industry and commerce 
are expanding with billion-dollar 
strides. Years of migration by South- 
erners to other, more prosperous 
States now have been reversed. Ν 


Too fast? 


The vigorous growth, however. 
threatens to outrum the planners and 
leave behind a bitter aftertaste of 
urban decay, rural stagnation, and 
metropolitan sprawl. 

Fragile seacoasts, the areas that 
“ean expect the most immediate and 
accelerated development,"’ must get 
“highest priority” from planners, 
commission members say. 

The Commission on the Future of 
the South concludes that growth is 
inevitable — even desirable — for this 
region of ample resources, mild cli- 


By R. Norman Matheny, statt photographer 
New South: what shape? 


mate, and plenty of clean air and 
water. 

With good planning, it says, the 
South may even be on the verge of 
resuming its position of national lead- 
ership not enjoyed since the early 
days of America. 
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Children go hungry 
as agencies cut back 


U.S. has little food left for world’s needy 
after fulfilling domestic and export quotas 


By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

‘‘Worldwide,"’ says Frederick De- 
vine, “about 20 million children didn’t 
get fed’’ jast year because CARE and 
other U.S. voluntary agencies had to 
slice their food programs. 

CARE alone, said Mr. Devine, dep- 
uty executive director of the organiza- 
tion, had to trim 7.5 million people — 
mostly children ~ from its feeding 
programs around the world. 

Why? Because the United States, 
after fulfilling domestic and com- 
mercial export requirements, had 
little food left over to distribute free to 
needy peoples, under Title 2 of the 
surplus-food law (Public Law 480). 

This year? ‘Unless something un- 
expected happens,” said Mr. Devine, 
“our programs will have to be re- 
duced again.”” ᾿ 

This month, he noted, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is buying 
only enough foodstuffs, for dis- 
tribution under Title 2, to satisfy 40 
percent of the programs of CARE, 
Catholic Relief Services, Church 
World Service, and other private 
agenctes, 


Buying figures hald 

The July buying figures were about 
the same, he added, “and it looks like 
there may be no September pur- 
chase.”" 

Floods and overpopulation, mean- 
while, raise the specter of mass 
starvation in Bangladesh and India. 
drought ravages the African nations 
of the Sahel, and floods are cutting 
deeply into Filipino rice crops. 

Each year, according to world 
Bank experts, world grain production 
must increase 3 percent, simply to 


keep pace with e 
lations. Soreneing Pope 


This year, for example, the 
People’s Republic of China ue despite 
good crops — is expected to import 10 


million tons of grains, ition 
tons over last year. en 


In 1973, harsh weather caused world 
grain crops to decline 3 percent — 40 
million tons below expectations, forc- 
ing the United States, Canada, and 
other grain suppliers to scrape their 
grain reserves almost to the bottom of 
the barrel. 
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Rockefeller 
good news to 


S. Americans 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Gerald Ford’s accession to the 
presidency has caused a visible sigh 
of relief among Latin Americans. But 
the new President's nomination of 
Nelson A. Rockefeller as vice-presi- 
dent is bound to make them even 
happier. 

Latin America has been looking for 
new initiatives from Weshington, and 
a vice-president with a long associ- 
ation both politically and financially 
with the southern hemisphere is cer- 
tain to offer some encouragement. 

Mr. Rockefeller's relationship with 
Latin America dates to the 1940's 
when he was President Franklin 
Roosevelt's coordinator of Latin- 
American affairs. He and his family 
also have numerous business inter- 
ests in the region, including the 
International Basic Economy Corpo- 
ration, which is headed by his son 
Rodman. 

Most recently, the former New 
York Governor had been sent by Mr. 
Nixon on a whirlwind, much publi- 
cized trip to Latin America to help 
design a new U.S. policy. The Rock- 
efeller report on that trip was given 
wide circulation, but its recommenda- 
tions on strengthening tes with the 
southern hemisphere went largely 
unheeded. 
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East coast casinos: 
who holds the cards? 


Third of four articles on the spread 
of legalized gambling and its impact 
in the United States 


By George Moneyhun 
Staff correspondent of 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


Atlantic City, N.J. 

A summer storm is brewing over 
this old ocean resort, touched off by a 
proposal to erect here the first state- 
run gambling casinos in the United 
States. 

Across New Jersey and surround- 
ing states, the issue is stirring heated 
debate, and regardless of how New 
Jersey voters decide the issue in 
November, its fallout is sure to be felt 
throughout the nation. 

Gambling casinos are viewed by 
many as the next natural step in the 
spread of legalized gambling in the 
U.S., coming on the heels of lotteries, 
off-track betting, ‘‘numbers"’ games, 
and sports betting proposals. And it 
comes as no surprise that a not-what- 
it-used-to-be resort like Atlantic City 
‘would choose to be the first to gamble 
that casinos could be made to pay off 
as a tourist attraction, 

But a bad gamble it is, according to 
federal and state law-enforcement 
officials and others with intimate 
knowledge of organized crime. Ca- 
sinos are widely considered the most 
potentially damaging form of gam- 
bling because of their corruptive 
influence on communities and govern- 
ment offictals and their natural at- 
traction to organized crime. 


A boost for ‘the mob’ 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
officials state flatly that casino gam- 
bling on the East Coast will make the 
job of curtailing ‘‘the πιο" more 
difficult. 

Justice Department studies in- 
dicate that illegal gambling is the 
largest single source of income for 
organized crime. They estimate some 
$29.6 billion was bet illegally in the 
U.S. last year, and 41.8 percent of It 
was handled by organized crime 
families. 

Law enforcement officials say the 
mob uses legal gambling revenue to 
finance narcotics trafficking, hijack- 
ing operations, prostitution rings, and 
loan-sharking schemes. 

“To protect gambling income,” 
deputy assistant attorney general 
Henry S. Dogin says, “organized 
crime spends millions of doliars to 
bribe, suborn, and corrupt criminal 
justice officials." Recent in- 
vestigations by U.S. organized crime 
strike forces, he says, have uncovered 
payoffs to prominent police officials 
by organized crime figures in several 
cities. 


A place to ‘launder’ money 


Opponents of casinos warn that 
gambling halls provide gangsters 
with convenient places to “launder” 
money gained illegally. And there is 
little doubt that organized crime 
already has its eye on New Jersey's 
casino proposal. State Police superin- 
tendent David B. Kelly says known 


STATE 
LOTTERIES 
the odds are bad 


organized-crime figures have pur- 
chased buildings and property in 
anticipation of a vote of approval in 
November — some just across the 
Hudson River from New York, others 
on shore properties within a two-hour 
drive of New York City. 

New Jersey Gov. Brendan T. Byrne 
says he will approve casino gambling 
only if it is restricted to Atlantle City 
for a five-year testing period. He 
indicates he will veto attempts to put 
casinos elsewhere until Atlantic City 
has had an opportunity to prove they 
are workable. 

But it is apparent that once casinos 
get a foothold in Atlantic City, pres- 
sure will mount for similar attrac- 
tions at other resorts. Already the 
Playboy Club and Hotei at Great 
Gorge, in northern New Jersey, says 
it will seek roulette wheels and slot 
machines to remain competitive. 
Playboy magazine pubiisher Hugh 
Hefner says he intends to fight any 
Plans to Umit casino gambling to 
other resort areas only. 


Candidates oppose 

In New York City a group of 
businessmen are seeking to have 
casino ‘‘supper clubs” in Times 
Square, and land reportedly has been 
set aside for “multipurpose con- 
vention centers'’ in the Catsicilis re- 
sort areas and on Long Island — ‘just 
in cage." 

Two of the three candidates for 
governer in New York, however, have 
taken stands in opposition to casino 
gambling. A group of New York and 
New Jersey businessmen also has 
formed a committee to fight casinos 
on the basis that they are bad for 
business and communities. ‘Good 
business and open gambling just don't 
mix,” explains Thomas B. Mechling, 
a New York pubiic relations consul- 
tant currently heading the com- 
mittee. 

New Jersey’s 6,000 clergymen also 
have banded together to oppose ca- 
sinos. Dr. Samuel A. Jeanes, a Baptist 
minister and cochairman of the reli- 
gious coalition, says he fears casino 
gambling ‘‘would change the total 
culture of the state; it would be more 
and more influenced by the gambling 
industry, which runs the state in 
Nevada... . If we don't defeat this, I 
hold out little hope for New Jersey; 
our moral climate will have reacheda 
new low." Recent newspaper polls, 
however, indicate that 60 percent of 
New Jersey's voters approve of ca- 
sinos. 


Nevada official warns 


The Attorney General of Nevada, 
Robert List, algo hag words of warn- 


large casinos and 42,500 slot machines 
— one for every 12 residents — he 
says “awesome powers" must be 
given state officials in order for them 
to control casinos: and keep. them 
legitimate. 

He warns that security poses a 
‘tremendous and sophisticated prob- 
lem" and adds, ‘‘Very few states have 
the expertise and manpower to con- 
trol such operations, .. , Employees 
cheating employers is the biggest 
problem.” 

To counter this, Mr. List says, 
casinos use uniformed and plain- 
clothes security men, one-way mir- 
rors overhead to gerve as an ‘‘eye in 
the sky"’ to watch dealers ‘who can’t 
even reach into their pockets or wear 
French cuffs’ because of strict casino 
rules. 

Opponents of casinos argue that 
only “‘undesirables" can be employed 
at casinos, because only they know 
the tricks of the trade well enough to 
deal with the “undesirables” at- 
tracted to casinos. 


Mayor disagrees 

Youthful, dark-haired Atlantic City 
Mayor Joseph Ἐ', Bradway Jr. does 
not buy that argument. 

Rocking back in his chair in his 
office in Atlantic City’s new munici- 
pal building, Mayor Bradway tells a 
visitor he envisions casinos pumping 
new economic life into his city, which 
in recent years has not attracted the 
wealthy tourists it did in years past. 
The advent of the jet plane, he 
explains, put Atlantic City's economy 
ina tail spin. 

Mayor Bradway does not see ca- 
sinos as a panacea for all the city's 
economic woes, but he does expect 
gambling halls to bring back higher- 
income tourists and to spur outside 
investment during a longer, year- 
round tourist season. 

Gary Malamut, president of Na- 
tional Inns that operates one of the big 
hotels on the Boardwalk, sits in a 
coffee shop and over a hot roast beef 
sandwich moans about the high cost 
of running a hotel today, the soaring 
cost of shrimp that keeps pushing up 
the price of shrimp cocktails, and the 
stiff competition for conventons. 


Competition grows 

Atlantic City remains No, 2 in efties 
attracting conventions — behind Chi- 
cago — but today nearly every large 
city ls vying for convention business, 
and a hotel operator needs all the help 
he can get. 

“We think casinos wil} attract fam- 
Uy trade, not discourage it," he says, 
“Let's face it, ours is a tourist 
economy, and {f we have no tourists, 
we have no economy. 

With other resorts not willing to be 
outdone, a vote Of approval here in 
November — which now appears 
likely -- will be the starting gum of a 
race for casinos all across the United 
States. 


Next: The gambler: Victim of a 
“‘victimless”’ crime. 


‘headed by Republican 
‘Griff of Michigan and Rep.. John 
"Rhodes (R) of Arizona, also will be 
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an President Nixon's resignation was a 
‘tramatic experience for the Soviet -.: 
“ploc leadership. 

5 ‘Almost to the last minute the party- ἢ 


ing for East Coast states. Based on his. :contralied media. tried to discard the . 


experience in policing Nevada's 65. 


‘Watergate was and remains taboo. 


was committed by a statesman who 
for the last few years was held up as a 


unable to understand and therefore to 
explain how America’s .chief execu- 
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‘Just ashow’ 


When Soviet dissident and member 7 


of the Academy of Sciences Andrei D. 
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As late as Aug. 11 Pravda's com- 
mentator Vitaly ‘Korionoy in his re- 
‘view of the week attributed President 
Nixon's resignation to: 
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Greek leader bolstered 


Ἢ 
Ra yerdsaway. 
Tiny, 
a d "stadt coresvondon 
τα ἶ correspondent of 
ry bassador to Jordan is a veteran of. | bullets were described as 
my, «= BA : ᾿ The Christian Science Monitor 
ig, ca ϑόχδαν ety ree ae wane Foun & heavy moittiery type ; Written for The Citi Sclence Monitor 
Washington 
: By the potacien) changes he hag made im Greece’s military se cat uuseeel ast cae 
Premier Constantine Caramaniis bas strengthened bis rs a 
officer, sears position on the home front and bolstered his civilian government Hse” mat, Gromive ever. water 
ΤῊ against a possible attempt at a comeback by the former military junta. taken” — on the risks of nuclear 


power plant accidents. 

The 3,300-page report concludes 
that safety risks to the public from 
nulear plants are “very small,” about 
10,000 times less likely to produce 
large-scale accidents than other man- 


.. General Arbouris ‘replaces: 
grnerele refired Brenday by dowres. : 
Gen. Ioannis Davos, who played a major role in bringing Mr. 

τ Caramaniis back to power on July 24, becomes the new commander of made or natural events like automo- 
_ the Army in place of Lt. Gen. Anéreas Galatsanos, one of those sent bile accidents, fires, airplane 
into retirment. General Davos was commander of the crack Third crashes, tornadoes, and earthquakes. 
falc τὰ πος θλοστὶ gan ged But re post bape φύσει 

The Premier ‘to dev: ttention unconvinced argue con- 
ay atone oe i oe clusions and probability factors 
stated in the report, while soothing to 
the public, bear little relation to 
reality. 


Risks minimized 


A group of Greek onl séldiere, 
police, ‘and civilians stood next to- an 
armored car talking and laughing. 

Acting Greek Cypriot President 
Glefkos Cléerides said the slaying and ~ 
attack were the work of irresponsible 
rowdy persons which his government 
was determined to punish After a 
telephone conversation with U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Henry A. Kissinger, 


- Caramaniis warned he would deal severely with any acts of violence or. 
anarchy in Greece. 


Mr. Clerides said ‘that the incident ϑ 

will not affect in any way relations - : Ὁ Accarding to Reuter, U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger has 

between the U.S. and Cyprus. “4 : τ promised to bring pressure to bear on Turkey to show more flexibility Dr. Norman Ο. Rasmussen, profes- 
Both the Greek Cypriot Govern- - tighi ; Deen an nee ϑεεηαθεέτϑέιουν δὰ ἄτοθου Ἀπὸ θαι. sor of nuclear at MIT and 


director of the AEC study, told the 

is : Monitor, ‘‘clearly the risks of living 

it. 5 near a nuclear power plant are small 

eae compared with the other risks in daily 

living; the risks to health are about 

10,000 times smaller than a number of 
other factors. 

“This study says to me that these 
plants do not present a significant risk 
to the public. If it is desirable to have 
more electricity in this country, then 
this is a good way to get it,” he 
maintains. 

Statistics quoted in the study in- 
dicate that no fatalities ever have 
been attributed to nuclear reactor 
accidents in the 100 plants surveyed, 
and the probability of an individual 

-death from such an occurrence is 
Stated as one in 300 million. 

In addition, the study says its 
computations show that a nuclear 
disaster taking 100 or more lives 
would happen only once in 10,000 
years; one taking 1,000 lives would 
occur only once in 1 million years. 

However, Dr. Thomas Cochran, a 
nuclear physicist and staff scientist 
for the Natural Resources Defense 
Council and watchdog of AEC pro- 
grams, responds: ‘Yes, it is the 
biggest, most expensive report (on 
nuclear risks) ever conducted with 
the most people working on it. But I 

don’t believe it.” 

The AEC reported 861 abnormal 
incidents at nuclear plants last year, 
12 of which involved the release into 
the area of radioactivity 
above AKC operating standards, he 

: ἕ : em ; points out. Hleven of these incidents 
ι τοὺ nd ἐς ᾿ ? : meee : : occurred at the same plant. None 
-, UPI photo SG: : (obey Νὰ : ᾿ : ᾿ ; : Ἀ ee ee ee ee 


Turkish. troops in Turkish-held part of Cyprus ᾿ 


ment and the embassy were- pode 
ducting their own: inquiries. Eye- . 
witnesses told this reporter that the ‘T 
bullets that killed Mr: Davies and a: . 


ee oThe occurrences of operator error 


cavation. Most intriguing to the ar- 
chaeologists were the writings, total- 
ing more than 120,000 words, many of 
them from books and tracts that have 

been lost since the time of Christ. 
Included were two different copies 
of the philosophical teachings of Lao 
Taoism, 


. Of-the earliest city yet found in China, 
το δὲ Chengchow on. the Yellow River, 
- have unearthed the foundations of a 
Shang dynasty housing community 
that was built at least 3,500 years ago. 


Pottery fragments included 


“historic. 


_ of these numbers. . . 


. the. stars, aook advising rulers to tomb was opened in 1972 and found to expedient that kept the air out and the finest anci ed at the time 85 
το gambine punishment with virtue, and beinan extraordinary state of preser- thus accounted for the unprecedented . found — tha! nt sit painting ever 
__ : petitive scientific texts on-the ele- : vation, archaeologists had high hopes ‘tate of tion. mother’s + .: lined the roof of his oth 
- ments. that her husband’s tomb in the same Although the tomb of the Marquis pieces; } offin; 800 lacquerware 
Σ : Tt was the ἀδοαπᾶ majar discovery - ‘mound would yield a body.and ar- had decayed completely, that of his urines, * ows, , wooden fig- 
—— by; the Chinese press in tifacts in the same condition. son, judged to have been about 30° layero’ silk fabrics; and, in the 


treasures. 


this week by the People’s Daily. 


- The finds, some of them unigue,. 1 
. Were at a Han dynasty tomb site in the 


ἃ 4,000-word essay on how to judge 
“ horses, a treatise on the movement of 


three days. 4 story at the weekend 


᾿ : disclosed. thaf exeavations on the site 


period, which ran from the 16th to the 
‘th centuries B.C. 

But the aspect which received the 
most emphasis in the state-controlled 
press'was the unearthing of nearly 


. One hundred human skulis, presumed 


to’ be those of slaves,.in a 50-foot 
stretch of moat. 


appointment. After the noblewoman’s 


Sadly, it was not to be. The People’s 


“Daily reported that the coffin and 


years old, yielded as much of histori- 
cal interest as the original ex- 


ὲ ae Peking 
Η that ἃ after the earlier Tzu, 16] founder of 
The discovery of αὶ hoard of histori- find, after one “HY persiste » legendary 
cal manuscripts, philosophical trea- ears work, included a host of pot- °*c@vation. displaying per from other 
- tises, and medical texts dating back tery fragments, bone objects, and 4... Pee known texts; “word marm- 
more than 2,000 years was announced stone artifacts of the early Artifacts emphasized script entitled “‘Annals of the Warring 


States’; the oldest maps ever discov- 
ered in China showing military dis- 
placements and extensive scripts of 
the legal and medical system. 


Relics range widely a 


r 
Other relics yielded. το ~ BF 
included four silk paig,,. ee the tomb 
one said to aval {pAntings, ἴα including 
example — de πα extraordinary 


FRIDAY! a 
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g probed: Brown assigned Cyprus |A-plants defended | 
᾿ $3 million AEC safety study 
promptly challenged by skeptics 


(182 mishaps) at these plants was 

_ abnormally high, higher than I would 
want. The fact that were some near 
misses, but that they didn't release 
significant amounts of radioactivity, 
doesn’t set aside major concerns, (on 
reactor operations and risks),’’ Dr. 
Cochran states. 

William Bryan of the National In- 
stitute for Applied Research, a relia- 
bility and safety analysis expert who 
worked on the NASA Apollo space 
program for seven years, seriously 
questioned the reliability of the meth- 
ods used by the Rasmussen team in 
hearings before the California State 
Assembly early this year. 

Criticizing the AEC analysis, he 
says, “If you're consistent in the use 

when you get 
done you certainly can compare one 
design against another and say this 
design is better than the other if you 
used a common data base for each 

« (but) the absolute value of the 

number is totally meaningless. There 
is just no way that number can mean 
anything in terms of the real world 
probability of failure.” 

Mr. Bryan charges that the Ras- 
mussen study also changed their 
failure rate figures several times 
‘because they were not getting high 
enough numbers.” 

“That is absolutely not true," re- 
sponds Dr. Rasmussen. ‘When you do 
this kind of study, you have to do these 
problems over many times. He [Mr. 
Bryan) 15 just not familiar with our 
report. Many of the changes we made 
were to lower the figures." 


Comparison made 

The two-year AKC study states as 
one of its final observations, ‘“Con- 
trary to the commonly held belief that 
all nuclear power plant accidents 
involving [reactor] core melting 
would surely result in severe acci- 
dents with large public consequences 

εν the probability is high that the 
consequences would be modest com- 
pared to other types of risks."’ ᾿ 

If such a series of failures occurred, 
the molten mass would eventually 
“eat its way through the concrete 
floor into the ground below." Still, 
almost all of the radioactive gases 
and nongaseous radioactivity would 
be trapped in the soil, the report 
states. 

‘No changes in reactor safety design 
are necessarily expected as a result of 
this study. ‘We found out what the 
principal risks are. Now it is up to the 
regulatory people:to decide whether 
the risk levels low enough or needs to 
be lowered,’ Dr. Rasmussen said. 

But nuclear critics, like Dr. Coch- 
ran, insist, ‘The study still leaves 
most things unresolved. 

“People still don’t know how safe 
nuclear plants really are.” 


The discoveries at the Shang site in 
Changchow, about 600 miles south of 
Peking, centered on an earth plat- 
form covering the equivalent of two 
city blocks. 


Used as a base for  buhaingyhouses, 
it yielded bits and pieces ¢ of the at 
ough artifac' - 


Vinge archaeologists 
the fy" dation of homes for the slave- 
OWiting class, in contrast to the lowly 
lave dwellings that were excavated 


»" inearby in 1954. 


People’s Daily disclosed that the 
skulls found in the moat bore traces 
indicating that pieces had been sawil 
off to be fashioned into utensils. 

gers were said to have uncov- 
Prey a boneware τοῦ nearby cand 


pa 
slave society, in which the slave 
owners worked the slaves like beasts 
of burden and might kill them at any 
time. 
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Ἰ a Police SWAT 
a See - ς . a 
fee |e Chicago family fed up, no longer * pea DIVIDUAL GARDEN HOMES 
Hei ings basta! be its ‘gators keeper ‘Asgoctated Press ἢ ho qualify 
ee ὴ I 4.1": | 2 ἧς last year until, as Mrs. Hanahan said, Members of the police for those who 4 
; el & τι ᾿ ‘tt was like having a dragon in the department's Special 
a ἢ ΤΟ ; basement.’ Weapons and Tactical 
ΞΕ | my Soe (Chariie the alligator, , growing from Andrew left home about 2 month Team found themselves 
Ὡς 3 κα fol. ἊΣ a pet to & problem im the last five. agoandworksasanauto mechanic,” under unexpected attack 
ἊΣ Η {oe Ὁ 4 has heen hauled fram the said his father. ‘We told himtotake and earned the nickname 
le i εξ ! ries Sorsir perigee larionkeragh eed SWAT. 
ee af ae πὴ : nid with no regrets. Andrew Answering a fal 
. oo Β΄. was the only one. who could handle (iat ¢ peta ea ease 
: | : A ea him very well. The kids usedtocome  caded in a house the SWAT ‘™™/ - 
4 Μ ἊΝ pe Ἶ over and give Charlie pencils and that mbers distur 6 P; 
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os. ij Ξ 1 ‘animal Welfare League workers Mr. Hanahan said Charlie's dis- roweda cen ofbug eprant pf you may be eligible to enjoy the beauty and privacy Ὁ 
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Continued from Page 1 
This year, it had been hoped, abun- 


dant 


world’s people and allow stocks to be 
built up. That still may happen, but 
currently Canada is projecting a 


uation whee eter lanes Esra prices. ‘Also under discussion is some form | pilots murine, fo the bankrupt firm. rodgecred οἱ Hig hala μαι gould do” SS ες ἀεσιουποεα 
Ἰ τ ; arra im junior ministe: business: : ‘was.taking. tain’ 
beset by a Midwestern drought — is ΕΟ ΩΣ splot φϑοτοίατγ a an te eared eee pape seed ἘΑ͂Ν pagel eel also οὐϑεξ ερντὰ statement pe bom sridely- gota’ by - ae a the ΤῚΣ πῆρ ΓΞ 
revising downward its crop estimates ΔΙῚ L. Butz has 5 68 role o: among rich and | state loan of nearly $10 on to | Conservative critics andig.att ities at Manchester Lixstowe. 
of corn, soybeans, and sorghum. He later an anticipated 830 rere ee een ne safoxuard, vacation travel for the, of Since oe ἀπαρρυραῖτος Jn addition, , theLabour Party andthe Ὁ 
Even rich grain-buying nations are anes year —inhelping t =" .we are trying to tell Washington," | summer. ὁ, __ of cont Stott Exchange. .. powerful Trades Union Congress have, ; 
balance the U.S. trade books. To make things worse, the com- ον, faintly. called for the establishment 


disturbed by the relative U.S. short- 
fall. Japan and the nine-nation Eu- 
ropean Economic Community (EEC) 
are sending key officials to Washing- 
ton to probe the export intentions of 
President Ford's administration. 
White House aides hope to avoid 
export curbs on American foodstuffs, 
despite the fact that unrestricted 
sales abroad would cause higher food 


* How Turks hope to seal Cyprus war gains 


Continued from Page 1 end of the abortive Geneva peace Turkey. Large-scale Greek diplo- over the safety of buying prepaid 
ὴ ἘΞ conference. matic maneuvering and lobbying | package tours on Court Line. 
-throughout the world also may pro- εἰ ὅτι 
officials made it quite clear thatthere Realities emphasized vide opposition. Inquiry demanded ὦ 
cannot be any question of Turkish — ogticials say that the ‘sland now has The Conservative spokesman for, 
troop withdrawal from the present een divided and that conditions have industry, Michael Heseltine, has de- | 
position. They point out that the forced the Turks and Greeks to Uimmoved by criticism manded a judicial inquiry into the 


boundaries of an autonomous Turkish 
region will lie basically along the 
present lines although some rectifica- 


tions 


made. 


The 
tude 


favors two geographically separate 
regions in loose confederation — with 
the northern part as an autonomous 
Turkish region, This is preferred over 
the establishment of several Turkish 
and Greek Cypriot cantons in a 
federal system, 8, plan which the 
Turks seemed to agree to toward the 


Sphere 
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*Agencies cut back; children go hungry. 


consider lowering its livestock-pro- 
duction plans. 

Dr. Butz urges HEC members. to 
use some of their current wheat crop 


prices in U.S. supermarkets, as 
Americans compete with foreigners 
for available supplies. 

Powerful voices in Congress and the 
AFL-CIO are demanding curtailed 
sales abroad, to drain some of the 
steam out of rising domestic food 


crops would both feed the 
to feed 


This argument gathers force, at a 
time when huge payments for foreign 
oil are writing deep red ink in the 1974 
U.S. balance of payments. 

U.S. officials, according to Assis- 
tant Secretary of Agriculture Clayton 
K. Yeutter, may suggest that Japan 
look to other grain-exporting nations 
for some of its supplies and also 


concentrate on their respective areas. 
They maintain that any new talks 
should be held on the basis of ‘‘these 
realities’’ rather than on a theoretical 
cantonal system. 

But Turkish policymakers realize 
that despite their stronger bargaining 
position, securing peace and solving 
the problem will be harder than 
gaining military victory. 

They anticipate new pressures, in- 
cluding some from the United States 
— although the Turkish government 
basically feels that Washington shows 
realism and understanding toward 


moved 


and ‘'concessions'' may be 


point of the new Turkish atti- 
is that the government now 


taining 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


wheat abroad and then import corn 
and other livestock feed. 


declared Mr. Devine, ‘don't sell 590 
billion worth of commodities overseag 
and then say the United States cannot 
meet humanitarian needs.” 

Two or 8 percent of total com-- 
mercial export sales of U.S. crops, 
said the CARE official. would satisty 
the programs of the voluntary agen- 
cies and “allow Americans to hold. up 
their hea 


Nevertheless, the Turks seem un- 


their military action and ask where 
world opinion was when Turkish Cy- 
priots were ‘suffering. They say that 
their accomplishment in Cyprus is 
more vital than such reactions. ἡ ᾿ 

The Truks are confident diplomat- 
ically that they will succeed in main- 


winning acceptance of a federal 
Cyprus state. They admit this will.be 
a long, herd road, but they say their 
recednt success puts them ina res, 
ee position. 
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phone music Chmn. (213) 473-3350, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ἡ nomesie. 


οὐμνοιυδὰ tron Paget? 

At that time, Mr. Benn’ told the 
House of Commans that the action 
would provide tourists with ‘‘reason- 
abie security” to go ahead with their 
vacation plans. In addition, airline 


animals, rather than seli the 


pany’s collapse coincided last week 
with the release by Mr. Benn of a 
white paper outiining the govern-— 
ment’s plans for further state take- . 
overs of businesses, and Conservative 
critics of nationalization have held up. 
the Court Line crash as an example of © 
the government's inability to operate 
state-controlled enterprises. 3 
A more serious Conservative © 
charge, however, is that in an effort to 
keep the doomed company afloat, Mr. 
Benn and Mr. Shore misled the public 


questions: 


events surrounding the Court Line | 
crash, with a special focus on why the 
Labour ministers were apparently 
unable to determine whether the firm 
could keep its operations Boing 
through the summer. é 

The Conservatives also want to ᾿ 
know whether a promise of $16 million ἢ 
for the firm was, in fact, made. ΧΆ 

With recent polls giving the ‘Latour’ - 
Party a healthy lead over apposition 
parties, it is clear that the Conserva- 
tives view the Court Line episode asa’: 
major vote-swaying issue, which can. 
be linked both to the issues of nation- " 


by criticism abroad about 


their military gains and in 
“make the try. 
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of ἃ part of- the 


poses some ‘new, inate political - 


᾿ sation no ge: rai, Would a - 
72-year-old Rockefeller-make a bid 


. Already, the oe νιββυκοαιόααφαι, . 


RENTALS 
HOUSES TOLET | 
WORLD'S FAIR EXPO VISITORS Ξ OVELY ¢ CHINTZ, DRAPERIES 


HINGHAM, MASS. _ FLORIDA—INDIAN LAKE ESTATES neeing mecommcdations by day or 


Superior Colorial of 1940 vintage qual- [ὄνος “lates STea. priv, τοι ἡ eer, house. sgt rates, Write καὶ 


πο stry. ‘In a- government letter re: | 
leased” ‘on “Monday, it announced t- 


Was ἃ good” 


a state-ovmed British national aero- 


taikes’: to ‘the. President. about this: 
assignment, .Mr.. Rockefeller said. ἢ 
i Ὑ ΕΔ," an es ‘te , 


now ‘seems Indicated; wit M2 Rock: 


efeller be ‘his ‘ 
᾿ ἔτ  - ἐν yet; ‘ut 


᾿ eae -:yraltingten, N. 2 
“The, government: has ordered major 
‘uthacks in ‘public spending to combat 
' New Zealand's . balance-of-payments 
-problenis, and Prime .Minister ΝΟΣ. 
ian ‘Kirk said all New Zealanders 

_ would havé to work harder... - 

ες Pimance Minister Wallace: Rowling 
_ téld the: “National: Development Coun- 
> el that government pay ceilings were 
to-be frozen and departments would 
: he-ordered to make savings and cut 
’ -operationial ‘and travei conta by five 


ORIENTAL: nae 
WANTED 


Privacy. 2, 3, or 4 bdrms. whichever Sad 
ham's most beautrtul street. $115,000. Ὑ- ἔτ ΠΤ τ ΤῊ “BREATHTAKING San 


Dal MacGi & Realt needed 9 batne,’A-cesa to intracotal, 
Er ΜΒΟΟ regor ἃ Co., Realtors. (817) |hoce. Dock. Swmg. σαν gs 
———_—_____-____.—__. | §199,000. Call collact (305) 941-0168. 
NEW YORK -- VERMONT BOR! Also: Jacksonville, Fid. Lovely 2 and 3 
Lovely Country Colonial home, siete {bdrm condominiums in chofce foca- 


μωρὲ tan door Sntrance: 8 rooms,- 3 jton. 
ig room and Richer, an approx, § Ril VENICE FLORIDA’ - 
golf, tannis. 


mgroom and kitchen, on approx. 5: fil 

acres, lawns, 20 X 40 pool, beai- |Sunshine, Gull breezes, 

titul view of rolling hills and church (swimming. million dolar club. Shop- 
spired village, on black top road, 2% ]ping. movin Ὁ Florida? Send for bro-. 
miles from village, minutes to Vermont | shure, Bird 800 Bird Bay bo 
skiing, Saratoga, Gena Falls, 1 hr τὰ $Onve. Dept, ost, weniee. Pla : 
Albany Alport. §86.000. Addrhorvaly’ 
acreage available. Ottered owne! 


will t P.O. Box 387, 88: 
jem, ΡΘΕ Phone (518) 854- jr 


Diego Bay. view, - 


AU. LUXURY, 2 BDAM., 2 BATH 
golt course Tequesta area, Good 
juction for sale 


MAINE 
“Ballays Mistake" Lubec — a true salt 


water ocean tarm, 15 acres, 878 tt. of NORTHWES com ieoaear Muncy valley. P 
" 


bare toot sand beach frontage. Fresh |...) AD CHANGE SPECIAL SPECIALIST ᾿ 482 - 
water pond. good barn. 8 room 1820 [φῇ Usting Service. 4 sngattor Ve Mu luitipis 

Sno ecoraton). Good ocean views, [aottand. 255-2774. BOYER δ COX, VACATION 
Pnced with terms §55.000, Downeast 


WC. (Ore  ςς 
Acreage Inc. Real Estate Brokers 15! | (NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


: (207) 947-4567 Please send for }- FOR SALE 
τὰ im πὶ of Mame ἃ Canada ocean acres, some hiway frontage, we- 
properties 5 10 mifes Ν. Aubum, Hi, 49 s 


MAINE 

Trescot. 127 acres — magnificent 
ocean view property. Heavy spruce |: 
graves with 40 acres open fertile blue- 
berry tied — 850 ft. on year-round: 
Paved road. Elecinc and telephone — 
deeded rights to nice sand beach 
within walking distance Privacy with-, 

out wolation. Price $38,900 — $9,000 1 
down Downeast Acreage inc. Raal, 


3730. $1000/mo. 2 wks. min: 


ae oon οὐδόν Tek: abe Suite PATE COMPANY, c/o Carol Berg, 650 EEE 

Bangor. 7) 987-, cisco, 

4567. Please send for our trea list of. cgi Ἀδιδδ, Ban: Era AUTLOMCEILE> 
(ill -- -.---. 


Maine & Canada ocean proparties ᾿ 


____LANDFORSALE ___ 
CHOICE LAKESHORE VACATION} 
Ecology-oriemed = restric- 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 
N. BROADWAY BILL — TIRES . 


ons; fishing: hunting preserve: ute 
nes: superb invesiment at $6,000; 150° 
shore. SANTA CLAUS LAKE. Robt 


Bull, Box 482C, Temple, ME 04938}. 
“sun deck overlooking 14th tairw: 
4207) 778-2251. . ample δῖοι Sal Cnty. £4 


jarage. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA {Rit, '© Lop. $82.00. (818) 469-3289. 
FLORENCE SIMPSON, REALTOR 


Pant hs. in pevt. country club. 1,800 


Swarinmore. Pacific Palisades, Tek) 
1213) GL 4.5531. Bisset, fe 


ANTIQUES WANTED | 


Re ie ents eee a, Mans (617) B83@403_ τς season ΕΞ WANTED. FURNITURE [ond churches, 
ORANGE COUNTY (ANAHEIM. & vic.y.| "ee 812 Se Ses ae eo | em 


a ee ΤΠΌΟΥ PRT or PHYLUS|___: DU 9 TO LET 
Υ @atherby Realty, 702 FURNISHED, 
Lincoln, Anaheim Ph. (714) The. nae we to! wal pg ar 


'RUTH MILLER BROKER — SERVING: = Saleolilaelalal am 


ihe San Fernando Valley — Bradley En- 
Verpnses ~ (213) 986-1262, Suite 208, 
ae Riverside Drive, Sherman Oaks, 


ORTH ORANGE COUNTY AND SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
ὑπ Honest. dena-to-earth Reai es. [1 bedi, ‘ge, ng, in ei dent 
late Service. Call ih ἢ | ranspo ation shopaln 

Robins Realty. Yorba eda 524-7600. ‘orated. Beas. rant.{213) 799.7264. , 
BRENTWOOD GLEN-LOS ANGELES AGE, STUDIO APT IN RW. 

3 Sdm., den, 1% bath, new car- home with Se arti 

pets drapes. [g.  kitcten-breaktast ᾿ private si ᾿ 
area. fenced Ὀδοκγόνα patio. $65,000. ie) ΠΡ) ὍΔΕ nator t p.m. (N.Y.} 
Owner (213) 476-3255. 
FOR SALE. NEW SPACIOUS Ε 
custom home in prestige Santa Ana, | Seautful 2 bed. apt, large kitchen. tm color — 20th 


Sati. area, ἃ bedrrt., 4 bath, finest ap- | bath. Walw carp. ve & bedrm’ | ideas. 
‘ointments. S82.500 Assume γος [5210 Ἐ 580. πος et) 783-4709. ery uretenes 


an_Gall (714) 844-5041 "TY, ¥-5, Wik Ὁ 


MOUNTAIN STATES -- ’ APARTMENTS FURNISHED 


1 FROM YOUR FRONT YARD LOVELY BACHELOR, | PASADENA HOLLY SCHAFFER’S ©. 


BROAD HORIZONS, PENNSTLVARIA | ” 
by: 8-30. (805) 844- esr round cottage |: 
78 : ΡῸ, + ΜΝ 4 bed bains, inc: modem 


frépl Specta spectacular view 
forth Mountain, Refer to" “aah Vatey" 


Loy Wal 
Cvotetel 1 teler wale). i) 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION - Ξ 


or Oct, 
Colo. Box 366 Laveta, Galo. (308) 142. 


brake & front-end 
St. Los anges in 
. ft All appincs, 2 bdrm.. 2 bth., tmly: Chinatown) Call Bill, 624-3246, 
AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING : 


_ ALL MAKES & MODELS 
Bessier, 500 


Angeles. Guilt feaeen 9338 Galt.) 


Qty 
| “Personalized Real Estate Service in RENTALS f Ξ 
the Pacittc Palisades since 1948." ὄ 865. ΓΝ ΤΥ 4 -) 8 (oF. 9 Gam | Painting -'Peperhanging-— Fine’ 


“DOWNTOWN BROOKLYN AREA. {FREE comin ‘GT “GATALOG | ix 


HOMES: WITH AT TENTION ἡ 


4  WINTERROTH & FIRTH 
rua Ae Saas 5} 
1. From Beach 


HOLSTER 
MISSION UPHOLST ERING 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


τς FLATS FOR SALE ; 
SUTTON, . SURREY. 1 BED. 
hriatian |/oomed ground floor fiat in mall ex- 

Cluisive block. Garage, garden. 4 mins, 
14 | Sutton Station and church. Tel.: 01-642 ᾿ 
A} 1300. GSM EG, .4 ‘Grosvenor Place, 
London, SW1X7JH. 


VISITING. NURSE’ SERVICE ° : 


ily 
For Christian “Sclentists in Greater Chi ᾧ snail garden, iu EG. 4 Grosvenor hg 


4 Grosvenor: 


PAINTING AND DECORATING Marylebone. Family’ house. 4 ἢ 
rooms, study. 3 reception Ἂν ge 


JOHN-E-LEWIS — 876-731 
Ex r-coordination —-Matching, 
oe Angelos, Callie, 212620.033, "| WEYE! 
FRED 1. YOUNG — 472. [3 
Painting and n 
[ 
13) 473-1730 - 
PIANGS'& ORGANS. 
‘Gone home in vicinity of mene nwa or 
te i gi ee 
pee a, Newark, Dewey. “19711 


on aitpopular instruments. 
Jie nae wt Mem 8, 


. Individual Attention. Phone | Lym 


baths: 2 treplaces. 3353. Ask for Martyn, —_—___ (714) 639-0672. 12621 Circuia Pan- § 


quse wisibie from all rooms, nek 
, iibrary & music rm. 6 bak 
2 car gar. Goat dock. Lovely 

grounds ν᾿ flowers. | 


orama, Ganta Ana, Calif. 


2 
ΠΌΡΕ 


5, Ξού»οιω ν δ» 


πα ἔν, tm witht ἢ (ee 
“8, hreplace, Commu: | 
a. J Linderer (Fi 
on}, (602) 925-1 
=i West Orange: 


no. | Crossword Quiz Answers 


“Shertty alter ‘(our ad) 
appeared we were successful 
selling the house 
. and finding another.” 


Mrs. David M. Keeler 


ὶ eae a 
‘The Christian Science Montion 

, ΤῈΣ 
feats again 
their safe deposit box. 


of coins or jewelry.. 

More than a year Bg, | dealers 
thought they spied a big leap in 
hig. Gemand for gold coins. -fo they im- 


“ie, ported large quantities. After holding. 
‘« «wa them unsold’ for a while, they quietly - 
re-exported them. ‘The market never. 


grew. 
- Holding gold makes sense only if an 
investor thinks it will increase ‘in 
ς value quite rapidly. Gold pays. no 
“ interest, and in larger quantities 


for storing it. 
In some countries, where the stabil- 


struments sometimes became’ Hter- 


aa tarmereny paceman emmcers ss TS 


it’s ‘economic, τὶ 


“but not popular ar : 


a τῖαρασο 


τὴν The car? One powered by a diesel -~ 


ngine, 


Auto engineers know that the diesel : 
3 cleaner, 85 the law now defines . 


.-vhy aren't most cars equipped with , 


~Hesels? 


characteristics ᾿ 
‘“amental. We haven't had ἃ erest . 
aoe - 


_, 881 of success getting 
ae wediesels.”” ἢ 


-itmmpler engine : 
- Auto sales figures — confirm ar. 
fustner’s comments. ven among 


38. few European automakers who:' 


_ fer diegel cars, such as Mercedes- 


΄ Pp πιὰ Ῥουξφοῖ, the vast majority © 


ὁ their customers pick the gasoline 
(‘Sraloninstead. . 
at One reason is price. Diesels use 
ft κροπεῖνο fuel tjection, ae 


“a” Εἶδον many Americans will want to ἡ 
: do so is anybody's guess. It has been -᾿ 
legal 51] slong to Βολᾶ gots in fae Seem. 


banks charge rather high rates just ἔ 


Kear the seit οὐσία γοῦν dieses : Wealireecure 
will be able to buy'a goid ᾿ 


8 μὲ ee ee or 


The best way for someone to 
Σ the fact that. the cur- 
rency clating at a rapid clip is 


Fico tae aithogs using ἃ apark Diy, 


‘burn fuel without using a spark plug. 


“We still have problems in meeting 
the goals of 8 passenger car with 1," 
he continues. “Jf we didn’t we'd have 
the diesel scheduled for production 
nextyear.’ 

γι τα Gu already builds a die- 


‘account for only about 2 percent of 


- Opel’s European sales, says Mr. 
. Marks, 


U.S. automskers sey the diesel 15. 
only where owners are will- 


ing to put up-with 8. few inconve- * 
niences ‘for the sake of 20 percent. P 


“better fuel economy ‘and fewer engine 


For example, diesels are expensive, 
_ but me are also sturdier and rou- 


. repairs. 


Zt ἮΝ official optimistic. over U.S. sales outlook 


By Reuter 


: Hamburg 
Volkswagen of America, Inc., 
:onthly sales this year reached their 
:W point in June and the situation 


ce-president Arthur Railton. — 

_At best the United States subsidiary 
‘ Volkswagenwerk, AG, hopes for 

τὸ © dat tater oF aneoad Gette One gone 


; dw gives rise to some optimism, aays : 


after selling just under 200,000 in the 


᾿ . first seven months, ‘Mr. Railton said. 
‘VW should profit from an improve- : 


ment in the’ general U.S. -sales cli- 
mate, he said. ᾿ 

He added that its. large stocks can 
be sald off at'old prices, while other 
U.S." have ai- 


percent for 1975 models, 


already 
a ee δΓ ὉΡ᾿10.1ο 


- Gold markets, like any other, tend to 


react to future expectations well in 
advance ofactual events. ᾿ 

If the market has guessed 
the level of demand for gold in the 
Οἱβ. after the end of December, and 


. officials don't know | 


could 5611 any or all of its gold on the 
free market. Selling any large quan- 


tity, however, would drive down the - 


free-market price and probably bring 
δ howl from some other nations which 
hold large quantities of gold as official - 
monetary reserves, including Ttaly . 
and France. 

On. the other hand, U.S. Treasury 
officiala are concerned about the 


tinely Jast more than 100,000 miles 
with only minor maintenance. Diesels 
don’t always start as well as gasoline 
engines in the cold. And diesel cars 
almost always are noticeably more 
sluggish than a gasoline-burning ver- 
sion of the same vehicle. 


" Stubborn resist 


Tronically, the diesel’s low emission 
characteristics are a major reason 
Detroit automakers aren’t enthusias- 
tic about it. 

The diesel can meet current federal 
pollution Umits without the assorted 
add-on equipment now adoring gaso- 


regulations then, U.S. automakers 
‘won't start building it now. 

_ “We don’t know any way to get a 
diesel Teer iar to meet that NOx stan- 
dard,’’. says Mr. Marks. ‘‘We don't 
know how to do. that on 8 practical 
basis with gasoline engines, but at 
Jeast there are spproaches.” 


Extreme problems ἢ : 
Attempts. to clean up the diese! 
further, say some auto engineers, will 


“make the engine even bigger and 


heavier than it is now. That, they 
note, will make diesels syn harder to 
fit into today’s more compact autos. 

“The packaging problems will be" 
extreme, and there'll be substantial 
jerformance loss,” ‘predicts Mr. 
Huebner at Chrysler. 

Rin says the United States needs a 

ajor experiment” where a large 
βίαν ἱδν Of alenal Ges are Gad ta beet 
public reaction. But so far Detroit 
automakers haven't been rushing to 
be the first to try it. 

Work on ways of. controlling the 
diesel’s noise, operation, 
smoke, and smell continues at each of 
the Detroit automakers. But ‘spokes- 
men are not Paes tor sudden 


anybody at General knocking 
themselves out trying to make some 
of those things happen.” 


* industrial purposes. 
- very little gold produced 
‘added demand would mean higher 


‘from inflation 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


* trade inpHcations of a sudden 


large 
_ dump in demand for gold here. In 


here, any 


_ If the jump im demand was large 


“reserve stocks just to keep the bal- 


ance of payments from 
There are no such plans at ” the 


- “moment. In fact, no one is quite sure 
ς how the government would go about 
’ . selling gold. It might take the route it 


of gold at the offictal value of $42.22 an“ 
ounce. At world market prices it was | 
_ worth nearly four times as much. 


‘Gold market sensitive 
In terms of legal restrictions and 
᾿ international agreements, the U.S. 


Gid when it sold off its silver stockpile 
after it eliminated the ‘‘silver certifi- 
Cates’? — greenhacks backed by sil- 


τ ‘ver — and took the silver out of coins. 


Adminis- 
‘tration simply announced an auction 
of a certain amount of silver and 


- asked for bids. 


There already are ways an 


many 
. Investor can speculate in one market - 


‘or another: commodity futures, 
stocks, bonds, real estate, or what 
have you. Only one thing is certian 
about lifting the ban on gold own- 
ership: There will be lots of ads 

investors that gold has 


- reminding 
.. quadrupled in value in less than three 
years. 


By David T. Cook 
: Business-financtal correspondent of 
- The Christian Science Monitor 


᾿ Washington 
It’s no secret: The government 


issues a variety of short- 


Long lines of savers seeking shelter 


the Treasury 
Department’s recent sale of two notes 


carrying a 9 percent coupon interest 
rate. But demand for high-interest- 


Lynch Government Securities, Inc. 


Dexiominations vary 
Government-agency securities are 


Government-agency issues ΟἿΣ. 
rently ¢ 
of what can be earned at savings 


Investment ecology is more than picking the right 
securities, It is structuring an investment program to 
fill an individual’s needs. Preserving assets in times of 
financial storm and gathering profits in the sunshine. 

. At MassCo we work with you to protect against loss 
and to take advantage of future investment opportuni- 


ties and profits. 


‘Write or call the investment ecologists at MassCo 
for help with your investment environment. 


Seed 
Mr: Lawrence Grubaugh, Vice President 


ες ὁ τάν . at 
New York Federal Reserve Bank 
How much glitter for investors? 


The current interest available on 
government-agency obligations is '‘so 
much more” than savings institutions 
pay for a comparable period of time 


that even small savers should con- 


sider the government issues, Mr. 
Sherman says. He advises that small 
savers buy government obligations 
only if they intend to hold the security 
until its maturity date. 
However, if an individual 

an agency security when it is first 
issued and later wants to recover his 


᾿ market, after peying a brokerage fee. 


Your 
investments 


major commercial banks that also 
function as government securities 
dealers. The initial purchase of 8 
newly issued government-agency ob- 

handled without 


corporate and government securities. 
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financial 


|Small savers’ little-known boon 
Government-agency securities 
offer attractive interest rates 


This was the largest net monthly 
outflow of savings in the industry’s 


history. 

Since savings and loans and mutual 
savings banks write the lion’s share of 
home mortgages in the United States, 
a further shift of savings into business 
and government issues could further 
depress the already hard-hit housing 
industry. 


Funds dry up 

The housing industry is already 
suffering from the drying-up of mort- 
gage funds at local savings in- 
stitutions. One indictation of this: The 
number of new homes started last 
month fell 16 percent as compared 
with June. 

Here are the specifics on govern- 
ment-agency obligations which can be 
purchased for $5,000 or less: 

@ Federal Land Bank issues are 
sold quarterly with a minimum $1,000 
purchase required. Maturities as 
short as 18 months are offered. Inter- 
est is exempt from state and local 
taxes. 


@ Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation issues are sold quarterly, 
with a $1,000 purchase 
These securities mature in a min- 
imum of 18 months. Interest is not 
exempt from state and local taxes. 

@ Banks for Cooperatives obliga- 
tions are sold every month with a 
minimum $5,000 purchase required. 
These issues are offered in maturities 
ag short as six months. Interest is 
exempt from state and local taxes. 

@ Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank issues are offered every month, 
with a minimum $5,000 purchase 
required. The shortest maturity avail- 
able is nine months. Interest is ex- 
empt from state and local taxation. 


@ Export-Import Bank securities’ 


appear at irregular intervals and are 
sold in $5,000 minimum denomina- 
tions. The maturity periods vary, and 
interest is subject to state and local 
taxes. 


The 


We're big . . 


Association of 
frientily Service 
since 1923. 


We've been learning how to serve for almost half a century, 
You'll see what this means the moment you step into our lobby. 
. nearly $160,000,000 . . 


. but smalt enough to make 


you fee} welcome in 8 warm, friendly, personal way. We pay the 


ει  CSM4 


MassCo Investment Management Corporation 
100 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02110 


(617) 423-6464 


Tell me how MassCo “investment ecology” can be 


applied to my investment program. 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Petal pein wi mene Sed ny ee experience 


-—™~ 


Zip 


MAIN OFFICE: Inglewood, California 

LAGUNA HILLS OFFICE: 23688 ΕἸ Toro Rd., ΕἸ Toro 
In the Saddleback Valley Plaza 9 830-7220 
Peoples Federal Savings and Loan Association 


highest rates in the nation and give you many services without” 
Minimum balances. Come see us. You'll like it here. 


EDITED BY TERRANCE EDWARDS 


House votes to accept 
judiciary panel report 
Washington 

The House quickly passed without 
debate Tuesday a resolution to accept 
the House Judiciary Committee's final 
report on the case for its proposed 
articles of impeachment against former 
President Nixon. 

The resolution making the document 
an official House report was introduced 
by Democratic leader Thomas P. 
O'Neill Jr. of Massachusetts who said it 
“writes a final chapter in a momentous 
proceeding in the history of the 
House." 

A vote to accept the report cannot be 
translated as an endorsement of the 
committee's recommendations. 
Because of this, most Republicans had 
been expected to vote for it. 


3 arrested in slaying 


of Ambassador Davies 
Nicosia, Cyprus 
Three Greek Cypriots have been 
arrested in connection with the killing 
of U.S. Ambassador Rodger Davies, 
informed sources said here Tuesday. 


Wheat costs drop, 


bread prices rise 
Washington 

Consumers paid more for bread in 
the second quarter despite a sharp 
drop in the cost of the wheat used to 
make it, the Agriculture Department 
reports. 

During April, May, and June, the 
average price of a one-pound loaf ot 
white bread rose to 34.4 cents from 
32.8 cents while the farm value of the 
wheat used for the loaf dropped to 4.5 
cents from a record 6.4 cents in the 
first quarter, the department said. The 
report indicates that bakers and other 
middiemen have increased their share 
of the final sales price. 


Sen. Herman E. Talmadge 


U.S. inflation likened 


to pre-Hitler Germany 
Washington 

Inflation in the United States is just a 
few steps away from the type that 
brought on the rise of Adolf Hitler in 
Germany and dictatorships in Latin 
America, Sen. Herman E. Talmadge (D) 
of Georgia warned Tuesday. 

An immediate halt to deficit federal 
spending is the key to forestalling 
economic collapse that could bring 
similar results here, the Senator said in 
remarks prepared for delivery to the 
National Press Club. 
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Resignations accepted 
of two Park aides 
Seoul 


Thirty-nine of Korean President 
Chung Hee Park top government and 
political associates resigned Tuesday 
in the wake of last week's 
assassination attempt on the President 
in which Mrs, Park was killed. The 
mass resignation was a symbolic one 
that is customary in Korea following 
embarrassing incidents. 

The President, however, accepted 
the resignations of only two men: 
Home Minister Hong Sung Chul, whose 
ministry controls the police, and the 
chief presidential bodyguard, Park 
Chog Kyo, one of his most trusted 
aides, 

Mr. Park named Park Kyong Won, 
like the President a retired Army 
general, to be the new Home Minister. 


House, Senate vote 


anti-inflation bills 
᾿ Washington 

The U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives have passed 
legislation which would create an 
agency to review wage and price 
increases and make suggestions for 
halting inflation. 

The 83-to-3 Senate vote came two 
hours after the House passed a similar 
measure 379 to 23 Monday. Differances 
between Senate and House bills will 
have to be reconciled in conference 
before the measure is sent to the White 
House. 


Old Koenigsberg proves 


Soviet economic asset 

Ancient Koenigsberg, annexed by 
the Soviet Union at the end of World 
War lt, has turned out to be an 
economic, as well as political and 
strategic, asset to the Russians, reports 
Monitor special correspondent Paul 
Wohl. 

The old Prussian province, renamed 
Kaliningrad, contains recently 
discovered crude-oil deposits that are 
fairly large, and regular production is to 
start before the end of the year. This 
strengthens the Soviet position in the 
Baltic, since neither the neighboring 
Polish territories nor Lithuania have 
known oil resources. 

Annexation of Koenigsberg originally 
was designed, experts believe, to keep 
the Lithuanians and Poles in check and 
to provide an almost ice-free port on 
the Baltic Sea. 


More natural gas 


likely means price hike 
Washington 
Federal Energy Administrator John 
C. Sawhill told the Senate Commerce 
Committee Tuesday that an increase in 
natural gas supplies must be paid for 
with price increases. He said he sees 


*Bumper sticker in U.S.: 
Average Joe’s soapbox 


Continued from Page 1 


And heard he is. A random Monitor 
survey of 50 drivers showed that 47 of 
them read the stickers, many making 
@ point of pulling up close enough to do 
so (undeterred when they find one 
that says, ‘If you can read this 
sticker, you're driving too close” or 
“Don't tailgate’’). 

The bumper-sticker business is 
booming. Duke Vernetti, vice-presi- 
dent of a decal company in California, 
estimates his company’s bumper. 
sticker business has doubled in the 
last two years. Richard Layman says 
his company sustains an annual 
sticker increase of about 15 percent. 
Both companies print promotional 
type stickers, such as political or 
environmental slogans and -com- 
mercial advertisements. 


Some sold in stores 


Another Kansas company dis- 
tributes its message type strips to 
more than 7,000 retail outlets across 
the country. Ron Jones, art director 
for this company, notes that election 
years and the energy crisis have 
brought large surges in business. 


An employee in a Boston grocery 
store that sidelines in the stickers 
says sales picked up substantially 
after the Watergate break-in. 


Production cost for a batch of 20,000 
stickers, 11 inches long, runs about 
two,or three cents. Retail price ia 
anywhere from 50 cents to $1.50. 


Some question exists about bumper 
stickers as safety hazards, causing 
drivers to divert their attention from 
the road, A source in the National 
Safety Council knows of no statistics 
to that effect, but assumes they are a 
factor in auto accidents. He also cites 


Re 


an objection to them, like roadside 
billboards, as ‘‘visual pollution.” 


Origin uncertain 


The origin of the bumper sticker is 
uncertain. The Texas Memorial Mu- 
seum in Austin, which boasts a collec- 
tion οὗ about 10,000, dates its oldest 
strip back to 1948 (‘Truman and 
Barkley"). 

A museum spokesman, however, 
says that the idea did not become 
popular until the early '50's. She cited 
one Texas politician of that period 
who failed to understand that the 
message needed to be brief. His 
sticker read on for about 60 words. 

Richard Layman credits the 
founder of Gill Studios in Kansas City, 
Kan., with the first bumper ‘‘mes- 
sage.” 

Apparently, Mr. Gill was strolling 
through a parking lot in the early 
1940's and all those vacant protruding 
bumpers rang a bell, His first mes- 
sage hung from a car, but the advent 
of “pressure sensitive’ paper goods 
(press it on and it sticks) was the 
beginning of the bumper stickers. 


From ad to opinion 


For 20 years or so, they were 
primarily promotional, advertising 
the opinions of an organization which 
distributed them free. Recently, they 
have begun to express popular opin- 
ions at a nominal price. A section of 
Ron Jones's staff keeps tts ear tuned 
to news items, fads, and any areas 
that might prove a source for their 
sloganmaking. 

There is even a “Bumper Sticker 
Song,” written by country-folk 
recording artist Larry Groce. Init, he 
refers to “Sign-post model Fords," 
and “rolling billboards out of GMC,” 
suggesting perhaps the last word in 
bumper stickers. . . “Post nobills.” 
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Inside the news-—briefly 


no easing of the natural gas shonage 
in the United States unless Congress 
passes legislation that would remove 
Price controls for new sources of 
natural gas. 

On Monday Mr. Sawhill told a 
“Project Independence’ hearing in 
New York that the Northeast is likely to 
have a curtailment of natural gas 
supplies this winter that could iead to 
plant closings and layoffs 


Saigon reports loss 


of another village 
Saigon 

Radio contact was lost early Tuesday 
with 300 militiamen holding the litte 
town of Mang Buk some 305 miles 
northeast of here, indicating the town 
had falien to Communist troops. It 
would be the third such joss by South 
Viemamese forces in two weeks. Most 
of the civilian population had been 
evacuated, military sources said. 

Thuong Duc fell nearly two weeks 
ago, followed by Minh Long fast 
Saturday. Sources said none of the 
towns was Strategically vital. though 


PEOPL 


From show biz 
to diplomacy — and 
no looking back 


“In the real world stories have no 
endings, and the work is a lot harder," 
says Shirley Temple Black, the 1930's 
child movie prodigy turned diptomat. 
She was named by the White House 
this week to be the new American am- 
bassador to Ghana. 

But 40 years after she sang and tap- 
danced her way into the hearts of sen- 
timental movie fans, the star of such fa- 
vorites as ‘The Good Ship Lollipop” 
and "Little Miss Marker” says she has - 
no regrets about exchanging the worid 
of fantasy for the world of protein 
shortages, refugee problems, and envi- 
ronmental decay. 

“The work is rewarding because you 
feel you are making smail bits of prog-': 
ress, even if nothing big happens over- 


night,"’ she told the Monitor. a 


Since Mrs. Black first made national 
political headlines by losing a 1967 Cal- 
ifomia Republican congressional pri- 
mary to Rep. Paul N. McCloskey Jr.. 
she has hardly acted like a woman who 
looks back. 

Mrs. Black quickly carved out a new 
career in the world of diplomacy. in 
1969, President Nixon named her to 
the U.S. delegation to that year's UN 
General Assembly session. Then in 
1970, she served as deputy chairman 
of a U.S. preparatory delegation for the 
1972 UN Conference on the Human 
Environment in Stockholm. After that 
she served from September, 1972, to 


*South reaches for reins on runaway growth . 


Continued from Pagel 


The commission, which finishes its . 


work with a report later this year, 


was set up by Gov, Jimmy Carter (D) . 


of Georgia under his authority as 
chairman of the Southern Growth 
Policies Board. Political leaders and 
technical experts from all the South-: 
ern states are taking part. ἢ 

Ἰσοπίσαῖϊν, commission members 
say, the South's previous years of 
poverty may be providing a head 
start toward a better future. The 
South begins now with less congestion 
and less poiiution than the North, and 
an understanding of the importance of 
sound planning. 

“We haven't had as much time or as 
rmauch money to mess up as they had,” 
observes a commission member. 


Two major points 

From debates among commission 
members meeting at this mountain 
resort, twomajorpointsemerge: . 

1. Southern growth probably will 
accelerate in the coming decade. But 
growth is poorly distributed and re-- 
quires redirection. a : 

For example, a few major urban 
areas are under intense population 
pressures, while rural areas, espe- 
cially on the inland coastal plain, are 
being de-populated. 

At the same time, areas along the 
immediate seacoast are under twin 
threats from a population explosion 
(from people seeking recreation and 
good climate) and industrialization 
(from offshore drilling for oll and gas, 
deep-water ports, and other proposed 
projects). ρ 

2. The South's major resource is 
people, and their skills — or lack of 
skills — will be the most important 
single factor shaping the South's 
future economy. 

For years poor rural Southerners 
were viewed as good sources of cheap 
labor to man factories transplanted 
from the North. Wages lagged far 
behind the rest of the United States, 


inew capture enabled Communist 

torces fo consolidate their hold on 
territory and increase pressure on 
government lines. 


Mobili Oil executive 
defends firm's earnings 


A Mobil Oi Corporation executive 
Tuesday defended his company's 
recently increased earnings 

Senior vice-president James Q. 
S.ordan told the Senate Small Business 
Committee that company spending for 
capita’ 
| trve years is expected to reach 58 
| ailhon, and Mobil's return on 
| investment is not excessive. Capita! 
| expenditures for 1974 had already 


axceeded an original forecast of $1.5 
oiliion. he added. 


Congress moves 
[ on own discrimination 


Washington 


| Fotlawing an inquiry by the House- 
Senate Congressional Operations 


staft ahoto 


January, 1974, as special assistant to 
Russell E. Train, then chairman of the 
President's Council for Environmental 
Quality. 
Mrs. Black's childhood poise seemed 
5 unsurpassed when she tapped out 
movietime soft-shoe numbers along- 
5 Side the legendary Bo Jangies. But she 
+ Says “show biz" experience was "not 
1 really very helpful"’ when it came to 
Ϊ United Nations diplomacy. “I've never 
! been more frightened than during that 
: first speech | made before the UN in 
* September, 1969," she recalls. 
: Inher new career, Mrs. Black has 
; traveled on official and semiofficial trips 
: to Romania, Yugoslavia, the Soviet 


᾿ Union, Iran, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 


and Egypt. She was in Czechoslovakia 
on a private philanthropic mission 
* when the Russian Army invaded on 


wt Aug. 20, 1968. 


but small, impoverished communities 
were grateful for whatever they got. 


Few industry centers 

Even so, industry remained rela- 
tively rare in the South, with only two 
cities ~— Birmingham, Ala., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. — being essen- 
tlally industrial. Millions of South- 
erners remained on smali farms or in 
small towns reminiscent of an earlier, 
quieter age. 

Much of that still exists, and if 
planners have their way, the age of 
manufacturing which revolutionized 
the North never will have such an 
impact here. 

Dr. John Osman, a commission 
member from the Brookings In- 
stitution, observes that with proper 
education and training, the Southern 


*Rockefeller good news 


Continued from Page 1 


Although the selection was not 
made with Latin America in mind, the 
presence of Mr. Rockefeller at the 
highest levels of government may be 
enough to convince many nations of 
the southern hemisphere that rela- 
tions with the U.S. will henceforth be 
stronger. 


New moves anticipated 


But even without the Rockefeller 
appointment, Latin America had been 
encouraged by the change in the 
United States presidency. Latin 
America had been increasingly con- 
cerned over Nixon administration 
attitudes toward {ts southern neigh- 
bor and felt that as long as Watergate 
continued it would fare poorly in ties 
with the U.S. 

The new climate in W. 
after Mr. Ford took over had several 


Washington 


and oit exploratian over the next 


Shirley Temple Black 


Committee, the staft hiring affies tor 
Congress has been ordered nat to 
accept employment requests which 
carry discriminatory restrictions such 
as “white only.” The order was issued 
Monday on the heels of a copyrighted 
story in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Saying that 19 House members and on’ 
senator submitted hiring requests with 
discriminatory stipulations — an 
assertion that most of them have 
denied. ἀν 


Greenspan confirmed 
as economic adviser 
mg τς Washington 
The Senate has confirmad the 
nomination of Alan Greenspan, New 
York business aconomist, to be 
chairman of the Prea:dant’s Gounc:! of 
Economic Advisers. 
Mr. Greenspan was opposed by Sen 
Willham Proxmire (Ὁ) of Wisconsin 
because of his conservative views Sut 
Senator Proxmire's was the only ὑπο" 
heard when contirmation took place 
Monday by voice vote with fewer {hen a 
dozen senators present. 


Despite ail the travel, southern Cal 
ifornia-born Mrs. Black; who makes her 
permanent home in Waariside near 
San Francisco, says "California will al- 
ways be my base," Gardéning, golf, 
swimming, and “enjoying Mature” are 
her pastimes in what little spere time 
she has. ‘ εἾ 

Mrs. Black's husband Chariés ts the 
president of the Mardell Corporation. a 
marine-development resources firm. 
They have three children. Susan, 26, is 
an art-history writer, Chartes Jr., 22, 
and Lorl, 20, are coitege students. 

Mrs. Black is also on the board of di- 
rectors of the Del Monte Corporation, 
and has just been elected to the board 
of Walt Disney Productions.: © 


Frederic A. Moritz 
San Francisco 


people themselves could become a 
springboard to propel the South into 
the economy of the future — the 
‘information economy" now unfold- 
ing in many of the world'y countries. 

Manned by well-paid ‘white-collar 
workers, the ‘information economy" 
revolves around such sectors as insur- 
ance, finance, communications, edu- 
cation, government, and health care. 

Preparing people for such work wil] 
require extensive ‘capital’? in- 
vestments in education and training; 
but this could put the South into a 
leadership role nationally, Dr. Osman 
observes. : 

The shape of the economy also will 
go a long way toward shaping the 
living environment of the South —-the 
locations of its cities, the purity of its 
alr and water. . E 


Latin-American capitals anticipating 


. Possible initiatives toward them from 


the United States. 


‘There is a good deal of specul jeculation 
that one of the fics 
actions of the new Ford adminis- 
tration will be a reopening af some 
Sort of relationship with Guba. Under 
President Nixon, such a rapproche- 
ment was considered unl icely. 


Havana quiet now 


Peruvian Prime Minister Edgar 
Mercado Jarrin satd Thin we aogier 
Mr. Ford's presidency gquld nerve 

no fasten Cuba's reintegration into’ 
the Latin American tamiy," : ὃ 


Havana has been lar y- lignt on, 
Mr. Ford, although extremely aritical 
Mr. Nixon. One Havang brosdcast 
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to S. America 


_ Latin-American field.” 


Yankee President to quit, 
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India elects Its second 
president in 27. years 


ee ν New Dg 

Prime Minister india Gandhi's 
personal choice for the hirgely 
ceramomal offtte of preadent ot India 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, aasity won 
election Tuesday. Ha became the 
Second MusuM Chief of state far the 
predominanily Hindu vation in 37 Year, 
of independence. τ 

Mr Anmed defeated Trdin 
Chaudhury. ἃ Socialst backed by eig,, 
opposition pares. ἡ ᾿ 


Los Angeles explosion 
labeled accidental 
- Los 

Fira Chet Raymond ΜΙΗ͂ says ane 
probably heated a truckload of 
chemicals to the pont where the, 
caused a warehouse explosion in Los 
Angeles that the s0-called-aiphane 
bomber has claimed Credit for starting 

Mr. Hill said investigators are “ 
satisfied that the huge explosion Aug 
17 was acexontal. 


All British seaports 
will be nationalized 
London 

Sritan's Labour government 
announced plans Tuesday to 
nationalize ail the country's commercial 
seaports, most of which alraady ara in 
public. hands. Under the proposal ali 
the ports will Be contratied by a 
national ports authority with powers to 
acquire por! kusimesses and license 
aperations. The plan rs expected tox. | 
firmly resisted by the apposition δ 
Conservative Party. a 

Aiso on Tuesday, πὶ ἃ proposal tha 
does not ye! amount to official Labour 
government policy, the Labour Party 
and trade-umon leaders suggested tha 
the government take over the nation’s 
two main aircraft builders. at cut-rate 
compensation. * 


Reaction on. amnesty 
“Il have sympathy and compassion, 
but I've got to reserve that for the 
1,200 missing POWs and MIAs. My 
first consideration ta tar them. Once 
this is attained, we can think about 
those who deserted and dodged the 
draft and fled to a foralgn country.” - 
Rep. William J. Scherte (R) of lowa, on 
President Ford's proposal for “earned 
reentry" into the United States for 
thousands of young man whe fled the 
nation rather than serve In Vietnam. 


A key portion of the commission! ; 
final report, judging on the’ first dfalt 
made available to the publichere, ¥ 
focus on encouraging the best use αἱ 
the land — particularly in such ares 
as the seacoasts. 

Guidelines 

As the draft report notes, “If ¥ 
want reins on the wild horse ἃ 
growth, we'll have to suffer δὲ 
harness." This means “an asst 
ment of guidelines and controls.” 

Guiding such long-range decisios 
say commission members, wilt hope 
fully be careful studies of carrie 
capacity and other factors which 
tell planners more than they lar 
ever known about the South's abilliT 
to support the coming era of 


said: “Now the turn has come for lt 


the dirty waters of Watergate.” 


Such attacks of Mr, Nixon are τῇ 
new, Granma, the atfictal organ! 
Cuban Communist Party, called ὩΣ 
Nixon s “reactionary gO’ | 4. 
years ago when ‘he won the Rep 
can presidential nominatiad. at 
Cuba’s news media frequently, 
tacked the former President ited 
also bitterly attacked the J 
States. “θυ. ὁ 


But in recent days, Radio 
and Havana newspapers heve 7, 
down their comment. Re 
Mr. Ford are brief and nonc®! 

Tn fact, Havana appears to nee ‘at 
to gauge Mr.-Ford in the S00) ug 
most of Latin America 1s, Welt 
and-waiting for his first move! 
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ropping in on.péople. _citemerit, parents: po" 
and ran to greet 
jn the front yard! 


Ralph Hail has a funny way, of d 
The Harold:-Rummer famity will never forget his visit. 
Eating outdoors one evening, the Rummers looked up to 
see a gigantic red, white, and blue. balloon floating only15 
feet over’ the maple trees: bordering their backyard. A” 
friendly, goggled pilot calied down'to them, “Mind if 1 land 
in your front yard?” : RoR Ae cee? ae 
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By Barbara Falkenberg 


Secure camera to firm support 


With his homemade pinhole camera taped to a 
tree for support, photographer lines up a picture 
of 2 park scene with gazebo and fountain in the 
background. At right, the finished phote taken 
with the homemade camera. 
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iBy Sarth J. Falkenberg, staff photographer 


How to build and use a pinhole camera 


By Barth J. Falkenberg 
Staff photographer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Ever been proud of a picture you've 
taken? 

Of course you have. One of the 
greatest joys of taking pictures is 
sharing them with friends. But imag- 
ine showing off a picture taken with a 
canfera you actually made! 

The materials you’ll need are quite 
simple; you may even have some of 
them on hand around the house: 

@ Cylindrical oatmeal! box, prefer- 
ably a two-pound size, although a 
smaller one will do. 

@ Small can of dull black paint 

@ No. 10 sewing needle 

@ Small roll of black electrical 
tape 

e@ Sharp knife 

@ Scissors 

@ Ruler 

@ Small package of &-by-10 Ko- 
dabromide F-4 single weight photo- 
graphic paper (this can be bought at 
most photographic stores). 

Remove the top of the oatmeal box. 
Measuring from the bottom, cut the 
cylinder so it stands 456 inches high. 
Make sure you cut evenly all the way 
around so the top will fit level. 
Essentially all you're doing is making 
the box shorter. This must be dane so 
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that the picture will be in focus. The 
original top should fit on just as 
evenly as it did before you shortened 
the cylinder. 


Make it black 


Next spray inside and out, including 
the top, with a thin coat of dull black 


paint. This will prevent light reflec- 
tions from ruining your pictures. 
Don't use too much paint; it’s not 
necessary to use more than one coat, 
and it's perfectly alright if the letter- 
ing from the oatmeal box. shows 
through on the outside. 

Now, using a No. 10 sewing neetile, 
make a pinhole in the center of the 
bottom of the box. The proper size 
hole will be made by pushing the 
needle through the cardboard to a 
point about halfway up the needle’s 
shank. 

The next step must be done in a 
dark room using only the light of a 
candle. You're all set to load the 
camera, but in order to do so you must 
keep the photographic paper six to 
eight feet from the candle. It might be 
best to do this at night in your room. 
Make sure that no strong light is 
coming in under the door or through 
the windows. It may even be a good 
idea to pull alt of the window shades 
as an added precaution. 


Lights out 


Take one piece of photographic 
paper from the package, immediately 


wrapping the rest back up in the light- 
tight package. This will prevent you 
from ruining the remaining supply 
when you turn the light back on. 

Cut out 8 round piece of paper so it 
fits exactly the inside of the id. With 
the ahiny side of the paper facing up, 
secure it to the inside of the lid with a 
few small pieces of tape. Place the top 
on the box and your camera is 
loaded. 

Before turning on the light, place a 
piece of black electrical tape over the 
pinhole in the bottom of the box and 
keep it there until you’re ready to take 
a picture. 

With most cameras you press the 
shutter and in a split second, an 
image is recorded on film. You then 
advance the film and take another 
picture. With this camera however, 
the exposures need to be very long, 
and each time you want to take a 
Picture it must be reloaded with 
another sheet of fresh paper. 


No moving objects 

Since exposures are so long it is 
impossible te take sharp, clear pic- 
tures of moving subjects. You'll get 
the best results with scenic pictures in 
which nothing is moving. While taking 


a picture the camera must be kept - 


very still. You won't be able to do this 
by holding it in your hands; rather, 
tape it to a table, chair, rock, tree, or 
Some other form of support. No 
matter where you go there is usually 


something stationary that you can use 
to keep the camera from moving. 

- Once you have aimed the camera 
toward your subject and fastened it 
down, remove the tape over the hole 
and leave it off for two minutes if 
there is bright sun or six minutes if 
Y's cloudy. During this time your 
homemade camera is actually taking 
a picture! 


Re-cover pinhole 

Once the appropriate time has 
elapsed, use a new piece of tape to re- 
cover the pinhole. Make sure you 
unload the camere under the same 


. conditions as when you loaded it, 


working with only the light of a candle 
placed six to eight feet away. 

The exposed piece of paper will not 
ἸΟΟΚ any different than when you put 
it in your camera. To bring out the 
image the paper must now be devel- 
oped. Developing will be discussed 
next week, as well as how to set up 
and use an inexpensive darkroom 

In the meantime make sure you 
store your exposed sheet of paper in 
the light-Hght package in which it 
came. Load your camera agam and 
foliow the same procedure in taking 
another picture. Take six or more so 
you'll have several to develop at once 
by next week when the real fun of 
photography begins. 

Second of three articles. Next, Aug. 
28: How to develop your pinhole 


photo. 


Invisible ink is easy to make 


You can write a letter, or draw 2 
map. that others can't see. This is 
done with invisible ink — ink that you 
mix yourself. Secret ink! 


Invisible ink is made with sal soda, 
commonly Imown as washing soda. It 
costs just a few cents a package, and 
is carried in nearly all grocery stores 
— even In the smaliest village. 

A tablespoonful of washing soda 
will make a half tumbler of the best 
invisible ink obtainable. Add to the 
powder nearly half a glass of warm 


yes 


water and stir until the powder has. 


dissolved. The ink is made. 


To write with it, you will need an - 


old-fashioned pen, available at art 
stores — the kind in which you push in 


the point. Get a new point, so it will be...” 
clean. Using the secret ink you have . 


just made, write as you would with 
ordinary ink. When the message is 
completed, let it dry. Do not blot. ᾿ 


To make it appear 


When it has thoroughly dried, the 
writing will be invisible. 


lw J 


It Is easy to make the writing 
eppear. How? Just heat an-electric 
fron and apply the hot iron as if you 
wereironing the paper. - 

You can have a lot of fun with this 
secret ink. It is fun to draw 2 picture 
on a page. Then after it has dried, to 
write & reguiar letter with ordinary 


. ink over the picture you have drawn. 


You may type, if you wish. End the 


- letter by telling your friend to iron the 


letter at once. Imagine his surprise 
when a picture appears. 


This ἜΣ Ἶ ; r 


By Marion R. Russell 
Written for 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Do you want to adopt 4 child? Here 
are questions you will want to think 
about. They are crucial the adop- 
tion agencies you will be dealing with, 
and will decide your chances in many 
agencies, for thay shape your success. 

Why do you want to adopta child? 

ἃ To hold your marriage together? 
(It won't. The extra responsibilities 
will add tensions. Unless. you are 
really together on this, the answer 
will be ‘'no.’") ᾿ 

Φ To extend yourself into the fu- 
ture? (Too self-focused!} 

@ To fit in better with friends? 
(Your need, rather than your ability 
to give.) 

Φ To havea companion for another 
child? (You'll flunk, 15 this is it.) 

Φ To satisfy a deep urgency to 
become 2 parent, give yourself freely, 
and help 8 growing child to become a 
happy, effective person?. (You'll go 
far on this one.) 

How do you feel ahout life? Do you 
have a’ relatively happy marriage 
with easy communication? (It's found 
that you can help a ebild to grow 
comfortebly only ff you are pretty 
much at ease about your general 
outlook, A child is early influenced by 
attitudes, and will hava an easier 
adolescence and adult Hfe if the early 
shaping has been wholesome. ) 

What kind of relationship do you 
have with your husband or wife? (Sex 
js not a crucial matter unless there is 
general incompatibility. Frustrations 
have to be worked out with mutual 
comfortableness and consideration.) 

What are your attitudes about sex? 
(These wil! shape the child’s ways of 
adapting to life.) 

How do you really feel about not 
having your own child? Embar- 
rassed? Too hurt? (Inmost feelings 
assert themselves unexpectedly. A 
child picks them up and responds to 
them accordingly. A ene ques- 
tion.) 


Relatives’ attitudes : 

What are your family and outside 
relationships like? (Disagreements 
and differences are accepted, but 
estrangements are looked at care- 
fully.) 

How do your parents, relatives, feel 
about an adopted relative? (Feelings 
of ‘'difference"’ have to be dealt with. 
They are apparent even when not 
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recently published - a 
series of articiag on adoption. Here, Marion. 


E. Russell, long-time observer of the adop- - 
tlon scene and former adoption counselor, 


shares with Monitor readers some gulde- 
lines for prospective adoptive parents. 


Here are many ways {o traval. Put the words In thelr proper places 
in the puzzie below. Numbers mark the beginning of a word. ρον 


discussed. If catenterc or velatives 
condemning, then geographical ποδὶ: >, 
ration is a solution, wnt} tari 
of real acceptance have grown.’ 


with 
eoloring or background? . 41¢ you 
insistent on this, it will” τὸ pe asked. 
silently, what your fantasies ‘as, ‘are, and 
whether you can readly love chili cq 
just ἃ particular kind of child} - 
Does the child hava to he. _bealthy 
whan you get him? (ΤΟΙ Μὲ booked at 
in relation to your ability’ ta“atraten 
and meet the needs. οἱ another per { 
gon.) 4 
ae ou any fear that the 
grow up to be tke te ais 
parante® (a child needa to feel that hy 
parents and background_caui δὺς, 3 
spected in some way. Problems wit; 
arise if he doesn’t. ἃ child can't:be. Δ 
labeled or judged by the-experfences 
of another.) 
If you have other children, how 
they feel about adoption? (Are they Τ᾿ 
actually looking forward to lt, realist 
cally? Do they want ta help?) 


Discipline needed: . 
What are your: feetiags sbost Ta 
ing a child of another ‘race, ming 
race, or with special weeds? Cs 
makes for spectaf demands. But 
both may. have. what. takes 
parents of an unusual : : 
family. ) 
Haw do you ‘feet about taciptinig 
an adopted child? (‘The -same : ΟΝ 
loving discipline is reqitred-as 
other children. Αγ. penn ting 

generosity is questionabl 
What are your ambitions tor. your 1 
child? (‘The child's. natural. interests 
and abilities comefirat} 0°. Ὁ 1 
How comfortable pid eaey-Will you - 
be In being open. about: the ‘child's 
adoption? (Adoptina:-Becomnés stte- 
cessful only as you eee Βα Βα πκ about 9 
it, without building: it up or-giam- δ᾽ 
orizing it, or feeling you ἢ Saver: 
it up. The child hes.to realise that he ; 
was wanted specially by yototh.) . # 
Are you a single person who waits ο ae 
to adopt a child? (Most ‘adoptloa Ἢ 
agencies now consider. the single 3” 
applicant, especially for 8 end with a. 
special needs.) 
These are not “points: nich” aa: 
adoption agency arbitrarily lists tobe - 
answered correctly’ during inte : 
views. But they are fundametal ; 
questions which wilk Influence | your. é 
successinadoption. ᾿. ᾿ Ἴ 


youeys “ἢ 
epoca 9 
JQWED Ἔν. 
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Advanced 
studies for 


teen-agers 
By Cynthia Parsons - 


What St. Paul’s School in Con- 
cord, N.H., does for talented New 
Hampshire high-school juniors 
and seniors some well-endowed 
and concerned independent 
school should do in each of the 
other 49 states. 

Every year, this independent, 
coeducational, boarding prepara- 
tory school runs a summer Ad- 
vanced Studies Program. Each 
student must be recommended by 
the principal of his or her school, 
must have had more-than-aver- 
age grades, must have tested 
well, and must indicate some 
interest in being with othef highly 
motivated and talented teen- 
agers in an intensive six-week 
summer program. 
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There is an $850 fee, but ability 
to pay it is not a factor m 
selection. Some students do pay 
the $850, many pay just a portion, 
a few receive full scholarship. 

ve Since all potential students are 
-": {| interviewed by the director of the 
-: of] program, and since the schools 
τεσ, ἢ recommending them know how 
academically rigorous the sum- 
mer is, there have been very few 
failures. And that's remarkable 
-«,)) since each student does a week's 
work in a day for the 40 days on 
the St. Paul's campus. 

Each student takes a special 
English course for three hours a 
week of class work and six to 12 
hours a week of homework. The 
emphasis is on written ex- 
pression. The staff of the summer 
English department includes 
teachers from New Hampshire 
public schools who are getting a 
rare opportunity to learn to work 
with a class of exceptionally able 
students. The rest of the class 
time (a minimum of 21 hours a 
week) and all other homework 
time (all night according to the 
kids) is devoted to just one 
course. 

One such course includes a 
study of aural and visual commu- 
nication (with a printed assist 
from Marshall McLuhan) as well 
as group and individual projects 
using photographic, radio, video, 
and audiotape equipment. An- 
other course is designed for stu- 

dents interested in acting. 

There are courses in advanced 


blology, chemistry, ecology, 


physics, algebra, calculus, Ger- . 


man, Russian and Greek. Also 
three history courses: one in 
modern European history, an- 
other studying Western in- 
tellectual ideas, and 2 third ex- 
ploring minority-majority group 
relations in America. 
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For potentially serious art 
and/or music students there ts 8. 
course combining the two studies. 
After five weeks of intensive 
exploration, in not only apprecia- 
“tion of art and music but in 
_- actually composing, painting, 
pee drawing, sculpting, and the like, 
“τ each student devises a project to 
+" be done under the direct guidance 
of the creative-arts staff, 
Competition between and 
among students is discouraged. 
But each student Is encouraged to 
compete with himself. 


For many of the New Hamp- 
shire boys and giris it’s their first 
experience in a highly motivated, 
academically intensive environ- 
ment. With a ratio of three stu- 
dents to one staff member, the 
individual attention is both en- 
ἢ COuraging and demanding. The 
1". use of highly motivated and tal- 

. | ented college students as interns 

1 in the classes and companions in 
4 ithe dormitories adds to the 
charged atmosphere. 
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4 _ The students get either high- 
| School or college credit for their 
chosen course. During “college 
; day” (this year 55 colleges sent 
. admissions recruiters) their hori- 
ἃ 2008 are broadened to include top 
colleges across the United States. 
In the 17 years the program has 
been running, more than 2,000 
New Hampshire youngsters have 
had this excfting and demanding 
challenge. The director, for ex- 
ample, was once a high-school 
summer student, then a college 
intern, and now has returned to 
help find those youngsters who 
can benefit most from such an 
experience. 

Other well-endowed schools 
might consider 2 similar program 
for their native sons and daugh- 
ters. 

A Wednesday column 


By Ross Atkin 
Sports writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Golfer Rod Curl keeps time with a 
Mickey Mouse watch, but drives with 
a Mighty Mouse swing. 

Although the smallest player on the 
professional tour at 5ft. Sin. tall, he 
consistently pounds balls 260 to 270 
yards off the tee. Occasionally he'll 


even bounce a 300 yarder down one οὗ. 


Florida's cement fairways. 
What allows this economy sized 


Califormian, a three-quarters Wintu ἢ 


Indian out.of the Sacramento Valley, 
to sock the bali so far? Ris answer is 
enough to make any self-respecting 
teaching pro cringe. 

“I tee it up higher and swing as 
hard as I ‘can, Curl gives as his X- 
rated formula. ‘‘Most of the other 
guys on the pro tour try to stay within 
themselves, particularly on the north- 
ern courses, which are tighter and 
penalize sprayed shots.” 


Emerged, from nowhere 

But restraint will never be one of 
Rod's golfing virtues. He’s from the 
Arnold Palmer ‘go-for-broke school. 
Courses are over-powered not dis- 
sected. The thought of finessing a hole 


is alien to this little ciub-carrying: 


warrior who calls himself a “‘scraper 
and fighter.’ 


Last year, his fifth on the tour, Rod 


tripled his earnings after four seasons 


Change of pace 


Atlanta’s Ralph Garr—man with no strike zone 
on sgt 


By Phil Elderkin 


Ralph Garr of the Atlante 
Braves, whose batting average is 
the best in the National League, 
has no known strike zone. He even 
hits waste pitches for singles. And 
he is so fast on the bases that. 
Warner Brother has given him 
exclusive rights among athletes 
to use the copyrighted nickname 
‘Road Rumer.” 

.When Garr is hot — as he 
frequently is — it is almost impos- 
sible to keep him off base. Earlier 
this season, during a three-game 
stretch, he collected eight 
straight hits: The amazing thing 
is that four of them never left the 
confines of the infield. 


As ε 


“Ralph is about as aggressive 
with a bat as anyone I’ve ever 
seen," said ex-Braves manager 
Eddie Mathews. “At first you 
want to tell him to leave those 
pitches outside the strike zone 
alone. That is, until you see how 


Rod Curl hits ’em high and hard 


Style pays well for smallest pro 


in which he barely broke even. Even 
during the lean years though, he 
never really got discouraged. His 
philosophy had been: “You either 
shoot a 65 or ah 80. You never know 
whether you're going to knock it in the 
water or put together a string of 
birdies.” 

Earlier this year he strung the 
birdies together like so many love 
beads. From seemingly nowhere, he 
emerged as a regular contender, 
finishing a stroke behind the winner in 
both the San Diego and Houston 
Opens. During one stretch his prog- 
ress could be traced in consecutive 
tournament finishes of 49th, 43rd, 
20th, 12th, 11th, and 4th. 


Scared silly 

Then at the Colonial National at 
Fort Worth, Texas, the mouse really 
roared. Holding off such big cheeses 
as Nicklaus, Weiskopf, Trevino, and 
Player, Curl won his first tournament 
since coming on the tour. 

The $50,000 first prize was nearly as 
much as his entire income for 1973. 
But even more sai than the 
money was his conquest of one of the 
country’s toughest courses against 
one of the world’s toughest fields. 

Because it was the first designated 
tournament ever, attendance by all 
the big-name players was mandatory. 
The last thing anyone expected was 
for a former construction worker to 


many of them he puts between the 
outfielders for base hits. 

“I think hitting is probably the 
simplest part of his life,”" Math- 
ews continued. ‘‘Some guys have 
to get what they think is their kind 
of pitch or they can't do anything. 
But Garr just walks up there and 
swings. I’ve seen him get nothing 
but infield hits one day and then 
come back and hit nothing but 
line drives in his next game.” 

+ bb b&b 

At δὲς. Llin. and 195 pounds, 
Ralph is solidiy but not ex- 
ceptionally well built. What sets 
him apart is a level swing — 
meaning he gets a tremendous 
amount of wood on almost every- 
thing he hits. 

Only in the last two years has he 
gotten in double figures in home 
runs. And then just barely with 12 
and'11. He is what the baseball 
trade calls a slash hitter, more 
known for his quick wrists (which 
produce line drives) than his 
power. 

Davey Johnson, a Garr believer 
and a Garr teammate, once said 


Can you find and circle the hidden tities? 
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vertically, horizontally, diagonally, forwards, and occasionally, even backwards. 
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break through the wall-to-wall super- 
powers, 

“Man, I was scared to death, 
whether I. looked it or not,” Rod 
confessed afterwards. ‘‘You know 
how you want to play Jack Nicklaus? 
You want to have a six-inch, uphill 
putt for a birdie, and find out that 
Jack's just hit his fourth straight shot 
out of bounds.”” 

Cinching the Colonial with a 30-foot 
putt tends to support Curl when he 
Says he enjoys the pressure. In fact, 
he goes a step further. “I love to 
choke because I love to overcome that 
fear of things going wrong,” he 
explains. ‘I love to overcome that 
feeling by center-cutting the fair- 

If Curl’s game lacks refinements 
it's because he taught himself to play, 
and at the advanced age of 19 — a 
very late start indeed when you 
remember that Johnny Miller, this 
year’s money leader, took his first 
swings at age five. 


Not interested in college 


AS a youngster growing up in 


Redding, Calif., Rod had his eye ona 
career in baseball, not golf. He was in 
awe of the way Willie Mays played 
center field for the San Francisco 
Giants and dreamed of someday 
making it to the majors himself. His 
first step in that direction was taken 
when he earned 2 spot as a pitcher on 
his high school team. 


that he thought Ralph might hit 
-400 if he would discipline himself 
more at the plate. But the Road 
Runner doesn’t agree. 
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“Frankly, I think batting .400 
for an entire season is impos- 
sible," Garr said. ‘‘Maybe 8 hit- 
ter who walks a lot, which I don't 
do, could pull it off because his 
hits would count for more. But it’s 
not something I even think 
about.’’ 

Although Cincinnati's Pete 
Rose is generally credited with 
being the player most likely to get 
his 200 hits every season, Ralph 
has exceeded that total in two of 
his last three years. And the 
contrast becomes striking when 
you figure that Rose has a reputa- 
tion for protecting the plate and 
Garr has no reputation at all — 
except as a free swinger. 

“Since he ignores the strike 
zone, there is really no set way to 
pitch to Ralph,” said George 
Stone of the New York Mets. “I 
simply try to make him go the 


Rod Curl—golf’s littlest twister 


“I thought I was going to get a 
scholarship to play basebali,”” Rod 
recalls. "1 didn't care anything about 
going to college, but that's the way to 
get into the majors, play college 
baseball, so that's what I was going to 
do.” 

An injury to his throwing hand 
snuffed out Curl's hopes for a scholar- 
ship and with it much of his interest in 
playing baseball. He took a job as 2 
construction worker after graduating 
from high schoo] and began dabbling 
in golf. He couldn't stop and soon 
found himself winning just about 
every local tournament he entered. 

Rod had a friend who was a golf pro 
check for flaws in his game. The 
friend’s advice was simple. ‘He told 
me to quit experimenting with my 


‘Ralph Garr 


other way — the way that isn’t 
natural for him — by feeding him 
curve balls low and outside. 

“But there is even some risk 
here,” Stone continued, "because 
if the third baseman plays back 
even with the bag, Garr will bunt 
on him. On the other hand, if he 
Moves in, Ralph is apt to chop a 
ball over his head. They may call 


swing and go back to hitting my old 
hook,"’ Rod says. 

With his hook and the financial 
backing of Esther Russell, a half- 
sister, Curl turned pro in 1568 and 
made the tour a year later. Now he 
may never quit. 

“Golf is really so simple,"’ says Rod 
euphorically. ‘You just take the club 
straight back and bring it straight 
through — just like a door swinging on 
its hinges. 

“I could even make you 8 low- 
handicapper,"' he says pointing at this 
skeptical but curious reporter. 

So what's the secret Rod? 

“All you need is a good stance, a 
Ben Hogan grip, and good posture 
over the ball. Then just go out and hit 
50 million balls."' 


this mana free swinger, but to me 
he has terrific bat control." 

Another way to appreciate 
Garr's talents is to watch him in 
batting practice. Most players 
use that period to try to hit the 
ball out of the park. But Ralph is 
different. He concentrates on his 
timing and on slicing line drives 
where rival outfielders can't 
reach them. 

A- bb 4 

Unlike Lou Brock, who can run 
almost any time he wants with the 
St. Louis Cardinals, Garr is more 
restricted in his base stealing for 
the Braves, who are a power club. 
Mostly he has become a table 
setter for teammates Hank Aa- 
ron, Darrell Evans. and Davey 
Johnson, whose combined RBI 
total last year was 299. 

“I'm a guess hitter because [ 
don't feel it pays to think with a 
bat in your hands,"’ Ralph ex- 
plained. ‘'Oh, I’ve learned to look 
for certain pitches in certain 
spots and I try to hit that way. But 
most of the time I'm just trying to 
get a piece of the ball." 


Who says pro football isn’t going to the dogs? 


By the Associated Press 


If you think professional football, 
with its players’ strike and general 
air of confusion, is going to the dogs, 
then you may be right. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany is giad to let it go that way and is 
hoping a new type of canine will boost 
its ratings of pro football television 
coverage this fall 

The network is turning to ‘‘Tack- 
les,” described as a nondescript fat 
hound dog with a leather helmet and 
cleated feet, to describe the nine rules 
changes that wil] alter the image of 
the professional game for television 
viewers this fall. 

With the success of ‘‘Peter Puck,” 
who explained hockey to new fans and 
even entertained some old ones, NBC 
asked the cartoon creators Hanna- 
Barbera of Hollywood to come up with 
a foothall animal for the same pur- 
poses, 


Tackles is ready to go and will 
make his debut when NEC covers the 
Miami-Los Angeles preseason .game 
from L.A. Saturday night, Aug. 24. 

Viewers that night will be given a 
five-minute glimpse of the new NBC 
gimmick and will see him thereafter 
popping up during time outs or ex- 
plaining penalties and situations that 
were created by the rules changes. 


NBC expects big results from the 
cartoon creature. “I think TV is 
getting more and more involved in 
outside stuff for sports coverage," 2 
spokesman said. 


“Tackles should be amusing for all 
the fans who are aware of the most 
sweeping rules changes football has 
gas 1933,"" the spokesman 
added. 


Peter Puck became sucha celebrity 
in his own right for NBC’s coverage of 
the National Hockey League that he 


finally got his own mailing address at 
NBC. 

The network is hoping that ‘’Tack- 
les"" will engender the same kind of 
response. 
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Apartment 
hunters 
advised: 
Don’t rush 
to sign up 


By deff McCulloch 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Boston 

If you are shopping for an apart- 
ment in a place where housing is 
Scarce, you might feel the urge to 
decide on something quickly. 

But if you rush too much, you may 
find later that you have rented a year 
of trouble. 

Landlord organizations and tenant 
groups alike warn that unexpected 
extra charges, forfeited security de- 
posits, trampled-on rights, and 
strained relations with the landlord 
can await the renter who fails to learn 
his own rights and obligations, as well 
as those of the landlord, before he 
signs a lease. 

In landlord-tenant refationshtps, 
the written word is supreme. What the 
owner and renter agree to in writing 
will be there later if disagreements 
arise; spoken agreements will not. 

Once signed, the lease is a legal 
contract, binding on both parties. 
Therefore landlord and tenant organi- 
zations urge that the lease should be 
read in its entirety, including fine 
print. 


Reading takes patience 


Reading the lease might take pa- 
tence. Many leases are long and 
written in complicated legalese. 

Steven Rioff, senior management 
officer for the Massachusetts Housing 
Finance Agency, says that the agency 
is working on a model lease embody- 
ing three criteria: Brevity, com- 
prehensibility to the layman, and 
explicitness as ta rights and obliga- 
Hons of residents and owners. 

In some cases, the renter may want 
to show the lease to a lawyer before he 
signs. To accomplish this, he may 
have to resist high-pressure sales 
tactics. Those who show apartments 
often stand over a prospective tenant 
with a pen while the tenant is reading 
the lease, If the tenant asks to take the 
lease to a lawyer, he may be told that 
other people want the apartment, and 
it will not be held if he leaves with the 
lease. 

“Lf that is the attitude the manage- 
ment takes, I think it indicates there 
may be trouble down the line."” Mr. 
Rioff says. 


The time for judgment 

In this case, the apartment hunter 
must use his own judgment; there is 
not much he can do to force the 
landlord to hold the apartment. 

“Usually there isn't mucha housing 
consumer can do about a lease. ... 
There is usually a housing shortage, 
so it's take it or leave it,’ says Mrs. 
Florence Roisman of the National 
Housing and Economic Development 
Law Project. 

Whether or not the prospective 
renter shows the lease to a lawyer, he 
should take careful note of items in 
the lease, such as: 

@ The name of the landiord. Ten- 


By Robert Edwards 


A variety of settlement options 
can confuse both the buyer and 
the beneficiaries of annuities and 
life insurance. Now, more than 
previously, interest income af- 
fects the decision on whether to 
take life insurance proceeds as a 
lump sum or as an annuity. 

With interest rates around 10 
percent, the lump sum option 
may offer a better payout possi- 
bility while retaining principle. 
For example, investing $10,000 at 
8 percent would yield $67/month 
continuously. Since the $67/ month 
payment comes only from inter- 
est, the principal would flow to 
one's estate. 

Today, 8 percent interest can be 
achieved with minimal risk, and 9 
and 10 percent returns can be 
achieved with acceptable risk. 


High-grade bonds noted 

High grade corporate bonds 
deliver interest rates in the 8 to 10 
percent range and offer the possi- 


moneywise 
Look closely at life insurance, annuity payout options 


ants have the right to know who the 
landiord — not just the manager — fs. 
This will be important if legal action 
should ever be taken. 

@ The amount of the rent and when 
itis due. 

@ The amount of the security de 
posit and the conditions for its return. 

@ What utilities, if any, are paid 
for by the landlord and what utilities 
are paid for by the tenant. 

@ Whether pets are allowed. 

@ How much notice must be given 
if the tenant wants to move out when 
the lease expires. 

@ The conditions under which the 
landlord may enter the apartment. 

@ Who is responsible for making 
repairs and keeping common hali- 
ways clean. 

@ The conditions under which the 
tenant can make alterations, such as 
painting or installing picture hooks. 
(In most cases, he cannot, without 
written permission from the land- 
lord.) 

@ The conditions for subletting. 
(Again, the landlord's permission is 
usually required. ) 


Other key areas 

Mrs. Roisman mentions some addi- 
tional things to look for in the lease: 

Is the landlord required to deliver 
actual possession of the apartment, or 
only legal possession? If it is just legal 
possession, a new tenant may have to 
assume responsibility for evicting a 
previous tenant who has not moved 
out by the new tenant's move-in date. 

Does the lease contain exculpatory 
clauses which remove the landlord's 
liability for anything that happens to 
a tenant, his guests, or their prop- 
erty? Does the lease have 2 provision 
requiring the tenant to pay the land- 
lord's legal fees in any litigation 
involving the tenant and landlord, 
even If the case 15 decided in the 
tenant’s favor? Does a clause waive 
the tenant's right to jury trial in any 
case invoiving the landlord? 

Such clauses are illegal or unen- 
forceable in many jurisdictions, Mrs. 
Roisman says. Nevertheless, she ad- 
vises prospective tenants to try to 
have them stricken from the lease. 

Security deposits are one of the 
most common areas of dispute be- 
tween landlord and tenant. The tenant 
should ask for a written statement 
explaining what must be done to get 
the deposit back when the lease 
expires. NormaHy, tor deposits to be 
returned in full, the tenant must have 
caused no damage beyond normal 
wear and tear, given sufficient notice 
that he was not going to renew the 
lease, vacated the apartment on or 
before the expiration date, taken all 
his belongings with him, and given the 
apartment a thorough cleaning. 


Inspection important 

Since the condition of the apartment 
when the tenant moves out is a 
primary consideration in returning 
the deposit, it is important for tenant 


bility of capital gains if interest 
rates should decline. Or, they 
may be held to maturity to lock in 
the return. A broker can heip 
select bonds which provide 
monthly payments equivalent to 
annuity proceeds while retaining 
the value of the bonds. 
Cash-value policies permit a 
choice of a straight life annuity, a 
refund annuity, or one of several 
certain and continuous annuities. 
These are defined as follows: 


@ Straight life annuity pays ἃ 
fixed amount regularly to a bene- 
ficiary for life. The amount varies 
according to the age when the 
weneficlary starts receiving pay- 
ments and the lump-sum value. 
However, all payments stop at the 
time of death — an obvious 
disadvantage for any survivors in 
case of an early death. 

@ Refund annuity pays a fixed 

. amount regularly for life, but in 
case of an early death, the re- 
mainder of the funds are paid toa 
beneficiary. 

e@ Certain and continuous an- 
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and landlord to agree, in writing, as to 
the condition when the tenant moves 
in. 

Most landlord and tenant groups 
urge the tenant to make @ walk- 
through inspection of the apartment 
with a representative of management 
when moving in and to get written 
acknowledgement of any damage 
found — no matter how slight. If-the 
apartment is furnished, the inspection 
should include an inventory of furni- 
ture. 

The Texas Apartment Association 
(TAA) provides its members with a 
“move-in inventory and condition 
form” to be signed by the tenant and 
the owner or his agent. The TAA 
rental contract form — which per 
forms the same function as a lease.— 
allows the tenant to report any addi- 
tional discrepancies within 24 hours 
after moving in. ἜΣ ἰκ 

In many places, however, landlords 
will not automatically make an din- 
spection with the tenant; the tenant 
will have to request it. 

An increasing number of states 
have laws that require landlords .to 
return deposits within a specified 
time, to itemize any deductions, and 
to pass any interest received on the 
deposit along to the tenant. se 

Tenants should be wary of promises 
made by landlords, untess they are 
included in the lease or otherwise 
agreed to in writing. ἔ 


Verbal promises dubious 
Apartment hunters often hear 
promises from management, such as, : i 

“We know the shower stall is in bad : 
shape, but we will fix it for you if you ~ 
move in." Or, ‘We plan to put in a:! 

new refrigerator soon.” 

Most leases require the resident to | 
inform the owner immediately of. ἢ 
needed repairs, and it is best to do this :: 
in writing. This is especially impor- - 
tant when the problems involve-? 


plumbing or electrical wiring or gas: - 


lines, since these can cause damage: 
to the building or endanger occu-’: 
pants. 

If the owner. ignores repeated”, 
requests for repairs, there are several~ 
possible avenues of redress. ῳ 

If the problem involves a violation ἡ 
of local health or building codes, the-- 
tenant can complain to the health. 
department or building inspector. - 

In some areas, a tenant may with-' 
hold rent for health code violations. 
confirmed by the heaith department.: 
The rent must be paid in full when: 
repairs are made. In other areas, 
however, landlords can evict tenants: 
who try to force repairs by withhold-” 
ing rent. 

Some jurisdictions allow tenants to.. 
make repairs themselves and deduct’ 
the cost from the rent. Before taking 
any action, tenants should check local Y 
laws. - 
if ἃ landlord is a member of a 
landowners' organization, a com= 
plaint to the organization may help ta- 
get action. (TAA members who vio-' 


baa pays regularly for life plus 
the same amount to a beneficiary : : 
for the remaining years of a - - 
contracted term — 10 or 20 years 
typically. ὑπ 
Φ Joint and survivorship an-.~ 
nutty offers a dual payment - 
schedule — one for the principal -- 
annuitant and a lower payment: . 
schedule for the survivor of a 
pair, not necessarily husband and . 
wife. Ν 
All of these options are basedon ": 
the mortality table and a rather 
low interest rate, typically 234 
percent. but higher in recent 
years. The straight life annuity: 
Pays the highest monthly sehed- - 
ule because a portion of the 
sum value is reserved for pay- 
νὸν over the contracted number . 
of years or for the life of a 
person. ΣῊΝ 


Typical monthly payments. . 
from an annuity with the different. ~ 


options are in the following 


range: A man age 65 could expect- ‘ 
$66/month on a straight life an- ” - 
nuity, $67.60 on a refund anmuity, 


late the association's code of ethica,” 


for example, risk loss of member. 
ship.) ; 


Suits are costly 
The tenant can sue the landlord. 


‘Tenant organizations warn, however, | 


that landlords are often in better 


financial shape for legal battles, than F 
tenant organizations 


are tenants. 

Moreover, 
warn that the law often favors the 
landlord. In some states, landlord- 


tenant relationships are governed | 


under a common law concept derived 
from the feudal lord of the manor- 
peasant reijationship, according to 
John Hampton, assistant director of 
the National Tenants Organization 
(NTO). 


Under this concept, Mr. Hampton ᾿ 


says, the only recognized right of a 
tenant is access to the property. 

An increasing number of states, 
however, are redefining the landlord- 
tenant relationship in terms of con- 
tract law, whereby the tenant pays his 
rent in return for certain services, 
Mr. Hampton adds. 

Some tenant organizations, particu- 
larly those that deal with low-income 
groups, have won concessions by 


organizing residents of particular 


buildings and employing such tactics 
as picketing and rent strikes. . 

(Rent strikes can bring eviction int 
many areas, however.) 

In a few areas, rents are controlled 
under law. This means that a landlord 
must get permission of a rent.control 
board if he wants to raise a rent. . 

Where there is a rent control board, 
: this is usually a good place to find out, 


; in advance, the local and state ordi-. | 


tnances and laws that affect apart- 
ment rental. 

Where there is no rent. control 
board, housing consumers can get 
? information from tenants’ groups, 
; landlord organizations, and consumer 
groups. 

A worker with.a tenants’ organiza- 
tion says that the major landowner’s 


‘ group in his state gives good informa-" 


* tion about laws, but that it also gives 
landlords hints as to how they can use- 


"the law to their own advantage. a 
“But,” he adds, “1 guess you could 


say we do the same for tenants." 


Buyer briefs 


Booklet tells what you 


can't bring into U.S. 


Going abroad? Some food, animal, 


. and plant products you buy in foreign - 


countries may be denied entry to the 
United States; some may be admitted 
on a permit basis only; still other’ 
kinds can be readily admitted. 


For a free 16-page booklet describ-— 
- ing what you’ can and cannot bring 


back, write to ‘“Travelers’ Tips,” U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, DC 20250. - 


$62/month for 8. certain and con- 

tinuous contract over 10 years, 

and $52.50 over 20 years from an _ 
annuity valued at $10,000. 

For a joint and survivorship: 
aa the difference between 

the ages of the pair affects the 
monthly payout, 

Annuity payments include in- . 
terest on the money paid in as 
premiums plus a return of a ‘part 
of the principal. But the earlier an 
annuitant begins. -recelving 
monthly payments, the more 
years the payments are likely to’ 
continue. Thus payments are less. 
Later in life an annuitant receives" 
a higher figure because fewer . 
payments will be dispersed ac- — 
cording to the mortality table. 

Investing the lump sum from 
imsurance or an anmuity contract 
may-increase monthly payments 
and stili leave an estate — acase:_ 
pf eating one’s cake and having it~ 
too. It's worth looking into for: 


your specific case during these - - ᾿ 
: Ἴ daughter, ὅ8ε νας αὶ 


το Gimpei 

-4 start with Yayoi, hig 
: boy, it had been - hi greatest joy to 

walk with Yayoi al Shore of the: 


“The Lake” 15:8 transparency, a 
> tale of: pursuit and loss. Tt can be 
. taken as a parable of the artist’s quest t 
-: for beauty, or for truth, for the -hidden 
motives that He beyond our. guessing. 
- Japan's Nobel prize-winning novelist’ 
. Kawabata. was himself, like Gimpei, 
hhaunted-by- 2 dred, of. ‘apatiainable 
: perféction. . : 


‘Needless to say, “μὴ μαφρίώφβα διά - 
not last.” Yayot grew up to marry a... 
naval officer. Then there was Hidako, © 
bis student at the high-school Again 
(needless to say) happiness was.tran-. 
sient. A poison-pen ‘letter from, Hie 
dako’s girlfriend and presto, tie.ena 


doubt pelf-loathing.. confusion, the. 
game, ‘Gtmpel. Se Ὁ ῥχομοσποο,1Ε 


“wanderjahre”’ is KaWwabata’s treat 
ment of Gimpei’s underground. exis- 
tence. Though Gimpei: is to Western. - 
eyes a rather forlorn figure in! Kawa- 
bata’s -handling, Gimpei becomes. 

something os rs spas Bea: : 


. There are & ρος Bilis ani 190 
"chats et the wera. ae black. and white: photos. Some of the ;. 
and the World Craft Coimcii.Green-*’ results comie from skills handed down 
wich, Connecticut: ‘New: Xt ¥ork:. through the centuries (as with: the 
— on ‘gut. a * “basket weaving): Some havea unique 
inspiration verging onart. . 

‘ofthem — if you owned then - 
ὍΘ “impéssible’ to part with. 


think of what they can miskeanddo: tnakes them special. I do not make 

A nurse who works with’ sicuke τ erafts, but I buy them and then find I : 
: can hardly ever throw them out. Apot | 
-might be relegated. to the attic for a 
year, but when itis brought out again 
re it exudes: ‘that same ‘Siow. as when 


"a Country have: touched.me, and I 
them. Tt is a less esoteric. feeling than - 
(rt; ἐξ 15, as'the Mexican poet Octavio ᾿ 
Pax calls it, ἃ corporal (sic] relation: ' 
ie a : 
a : The ‘peatity and value of handerafts : 
is evident just by leafing through this } 
- “book. And in his éssay accompanying 
- [the photographs Paz gives them in- 
-- ‘tellectual justification. He rides a bit’ 
heavy against pure art and against 
industrial ..objects, ‘ but ‘after his 
᾿ eloquent defense, -crafts can nolonger 
be considered second class citizens in 
the. realm, of: made objects. They have 


will be dissolved by 

beautifully produced 
from δά countries. Ἢ 

The objects themselves:fire ὁ dis 

- play through. βερθαχαρας 5 Ἰαπτοζοχῖο. - 


‘and: thirst:. - the need to take delight in 
the. things that. wwe see ‘and touch, 


8 ἀρῶν quaitty” “After tits book it ig easy ! 
οἷο see why the Old Testament is full of 
Σ reer to the handof the Lord. 


Baker. New York: 
. Press. $6.95. 


- Uimow that reautty: isnotbeing 
‘Heaigis Ge eeteatow grief-stricken . 

for all these things. change in course of 
πε ; Bod what is truly real carmof 
ehange: Itis there for ever. : 

‘And realfty is net the tiredness of 
‘the heart. but: the sudden flash of joy, 
that’ will-well.qp'in it‘at unexpecteq, 
Tmomedts; ‘not :the. wi}fulnesa of the 
‘world but the insight into the probler’, 

‘that seeks to find a better way. . . Jo ἢ Ὁ 
seat he tee μιρβτηαῖο σράπεσ. Ot this 2 i 
how convinced eas 


‘This is an utterly charsiing 1 
book almost fost under 
-Jacket.. 
: Tis author ἢ is 


talks about her past (a3 


‘Vant). | ey 


/ arcades ad. 


French poater from 1188- 1970. 


Short stories - 


Men Women and Children, by Alan 
Sillitoe. New York: Charles Scrib- 
nares: $6.95, . "Σ 


. In this first collection of short’ 
stories in five years, the, author of 
“The Loneliness of the Long Distance 
Runner" returns to the ‘native Not- 
Bosna meters υτοᾶ ae 


of his prose. 


Whether dealing with ugly events or 
the growth of -love: in. inarticulate 
people, he conveys δὶ quality. of re- 

\ spect for humanity in the tradition of 
ea combine Irish flavor with universal 
emotion. : 


Here the inventive eamieworks: for. 


exploring character range from’ an 
ironic case of child abandonment, to 


an epic act of strength: and will by a. 


Bible-toting miner. on_ strike, to -the 


fregieldentiy” fe Amierioan River's tefly in 


fragile identity. 


than the last enemy —- to which Mr. 


Sillitee grants odds. “Otherwise,” he” 
writes, “people are riot defeated by. 


circumstances, no matter how. ad- 
verse or desperate.” It is a. coriviction 
that warms the bleak experience of 


Sillitoe pecres snd te εὐβεῖν fates ὁ 


Helly ot tie risen waar they live. + 


Fiction 


. The Hermit, by 
’  Yonesco. New York: The 
Viking Press. $8.95. 
Considering that Ionesco. 
was the virtual founder of 
- the Theater of the Absurd,’ ΄. 
-, "The Hermit” is a - 
strangely ordinary ‘Took, : 
In fact, the author carries - 
. ordinariness to the point of | .. 
ῖ Hence in this, his. Srat: 
move. ᾿ 


What plot there ts cen- : 
ters around the narrator,’ 
- who, after iriheriting a for: ~ 
* tune from an American "ἢ 
* uncle, settles down to a life 
‘of almost complete. 
ΚΝ 


-? “The Hermit” ἀραῖος δ᾽ 
: character sketch thah a 
novel; its main interest 

lies in seeing how success- ὁ 
fully Jonesco has managed © 

to create a character who 


_ Of thogédther 56 chronicles deal with 
more κα 
- The many-forked American, robustly 


those Frank O'Contor’ storied “Which: 


vision of the world, an 


about 914 


‘This poster is one of many hand omiely rejiretiuced ou Gale “The - 


thereafter). Mr. Gallo takes a swift look: 
world — but his accent is definitely on the development and art of the 


The American: The River of' £1 
Dorade, by Margaret Sanborn, New 
Yorks Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 


_ Rivégyhave ever been shapers of 

nations — and this seems particularly 

true of the United States. 

So it fs:not too surprising that, with 

_“The american,” the Rivers of Amer- 

Σ & has now reached 67 volumes 
irently, no end in sight. Few 


subjects than this one. 


Peng ἐν western slopes of the 
eras, Se Miarelly ὁ America’s ‘river 


| aarti ΝΡ ΤΟΝ young nation 
wrested California from Mexico in 


” 4848 When, in 1848, James Marshall 
᾿ discovered gold in the South Fork 
‘ Anferican while building a sawmill 


fae legendary Jobn Sutter. The rush 
came the next year — hence the 


_jmmortalized term, “49ers.” 


Margaret Sanborn ‘has told the 


terms of the people who infiltrated 


The latter charuister falls victizn ΠῚ τ California along its course, exploited 
madness, the only enemy '— other... ‘its gold, ~ ~harvested its trees and 


“replanted its” slopes with vineyards 


and orchards.” 

Along the: banks .of this tumultuous 
stream events moved swiftly. So 
many colorful events and characters 
are compressed into less than a 


chaotic at times. 
. Occasionally, 
‘backtrack 


"EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 779A 
. Buchanan, NY_10511 


by JERENOAH BEN. JACOB ᾿ 


A Book on Histosy ΜῈΝ ‘will-enrich your library, cabance’ your 
ἃ grace your gift τὸ young or old. 

The book’ makes for inféresting reading and very proficable rade 
ing” (William V. E. Casey, Editor, Worcester, Mass.) 


che realaripashi berween history and the mistakes 
Ge pase ine mang μάν (Dr Irving 5. ‘Wright, prominent }) 


hundred years that the telling seems 


Sharing the world with nature 


Why man must stop rocking the ark 


ithe Eeriat Ark: Man’s Relationship. 
with Animals, by Philippe Diole. 
. Foreword by Jacques-Yves: 
Cousteau.. New York: G. Pp. Put. 
nam’s Sons. $8.95. 


By Pamela Marsh 


Terrified and humiliated, tortured’ 
by lack af privacy, frightened by alier" 


. surroundings, they sit with ‘thei 
_ backs to you. Your presence and your | 


smell are as punishing.as the bart 
that hem them in. 
These captives could be almost any, 


cageful of animals in any well-kept-, 
- zoo in the world, Phillippe Diole tells” 
. 15. We are their jailers and tormen” 


tors. 
The delicate webs that ink men," 


' animéls, insects, and fish are being 


mortally damaged, he believes, and 
zoos are only one target of his 
‘indignation. He is angry over wild- 
animal shows, the decline of the 
national parks, ‘‘factory-farms,’’ mis- 


* treated pets, among other things. 


| Pity the performer 


In this kind ἀξ book, crusading 
against performing animals is almost. 


certainly a matter of preaching to the ᾿ 
converted (‘the best tricks are the. 


‘|. most contrary to the animals’ na- 


ture”), 
Except when it comes to dolphins.” 


Book briefings 


secondary character or event con- 
fuses the chronology. Some of these 
elements might better have been left 
to footnotes. It is questionable 
whether an appendix labeled ‘Notes 
on Sources,’ with resultant vague- 
ness of attribution, is quite in keeping 
with the historical significance of this 
ambitious river series. 

Though this story of a river seems a 
bit short on geological evaluation, it is 
obvious that the author meant it to be 


chiefly a social history. But, at ieast, . 


she does not fail to point out the 
environmental damage done to the 


-diate future. 


- ‘They are so engaging we can per- 
suade ourselves that they enjoy enter- 
taming us. We would rather not 
contemplate what it must mean to 


_ exchange the limitless sea for a 


limited tank. Nor wonder how we can 
bear watching these mammals, 


" “whose sin is too sensitive to endure 


even the slightest burn,” jump 
through a flaming hoop. Nor think 
about the dolphin that dashed itself 
repeatedly against the side of its tank. 

Even our domestic pets aren't doing 
too well: Pet dogs are toys — “teddy 
dogs’’; cows and pigs are machines 
automatically fed and kept immobile 
in too-small pens. 


What’s wrong with parks 

Philippe Diole isn’t even happy 
about national parks and game re- 
serves (‘fa developed park is a forg- 
ery"’). He grieves over the lost “‘wild” 
wild animal that has been replaced by 
the “tame” wild animal. African lions 
with their needs supplied by men have 
changed into “large pussy-cats,”’ 
“half-tame, apathetic” animals living 
“in a topsy-turvy world.” After all, 
“wild animals confronted by tens of 
millions of human beings every year 
do not stay wild very long.”’ 

He wouldn't loose enormous herds 
of enormous elephants onto the Afri- 
can scene, nor give tigers carte 
blanche to devour the people of 


river — and the unfortunate con- 
sequences that could stem from de- 
velopments planned for the imme- 


~ Leon W. Lindsay 


Popular 


The Silver Bears, by Paul Εἰ. Erdman. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$6.95. 


Paul Erdman 15 fascinated with 
money plots. Big money, that is. So 
the real enjoyment of “The Silver 
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Ceylon. But he does want to show us 
what poor expedients national parks 
have become. A sanctuary closed to 
tourists and hidden within each park 
would be one way to benefit the 
animals. A careful educational pro- 
gram for all visitors could work 


Not long ago 8 visitor to Yellows- 
tone National Park hit on a bright 
idea for a photograph to impress the 
folks back home. With all his might 
and main he tried persuading a huge 
bear to pose in the driver’s seat of his 
automobile and share his wife's 
lunch. The grizzly was against the 
idea. Fortunately a ranger arrived on 
the scene in the nick of time. 

“The Errant Ark” is not an easy 
book to read. Its subject is painful, its 
translation rings dully on the ear, and 
the author’s enjoyment of buD fighting 
(the bull, he says, is allowed to retain 
its wildness) weakens his arguments. 

Nor did I find a brilliant chapter on 
underwater exploration (the author 
works -with Jacques-Yves Cousteau) 
sufficlent atonement for a heavy- 
going section on the history of man- 
beast relationships. : 


But the author has things to say that 
we need to hear, and along with them 
offers some important and fascinat- 
ing tidbits of fact: 

“True aggression is rare among 
animals. Usually, animals do not 


‘Bears’? depends on how much one 
shares this fascination for the shad- 
owy manipulation of astronomical 
sums and his tolerance for a few 
super-spicy words and situations. 
When the stakes mm into such 
figures as two hundred and fifty 
millions, the reader may tend to freak 
out trying to follow the arguments of 
legal ethics in avaricious inter- 
national finance, or to appreciate 
financial ruin as a substitute for 
murder. But there 1s no doubt about it, 


_ the book has a gripping timeliness. 


— Guernsey Le Polley 
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books 


attack unless they have concluded 
that flight is impossible and that their 
attempts to frighten off an intruder 
have failed.” 

Every year 8,000 tons of live an- 
imals arrive at Paris airports for 
French zoos. 

“In nature, a free animal always 
foliows the same paths — paths which 
others of the same species have 
followed for perhaps millions of years 
— sleeps in the same place at the 
same time and during the same 
season. ... There is nothing less 
flexible than the life-style of a wild- 
animal.” 

If you are a cow don’t choose to live 
in India. You won't be slaughtered but 
you won't be cared for either. If you 
are a dog or a cat you will fare even 
worse. 

Camels make good friends. 

Elephants really are afraid of mice. 

It’s kinder to beat a dog than to shut 
him away from affection. 

“An animal fighting to defend its 
territory is almost always vic- 
torious.”” 

“To place a free animal in an 
enclosure is actually to endanger its 
life.” 


A matter of satisfaction 

Al through this book the author is 
begging us to listen. Given half a 
chance he would reach out from its 
pages, seize us by the shoulders and 


’ shake us into awareness: 


Man cannot be happy, he tells us, 
living independently of nature, in 
purely artificial surroundings. There 


- seems to be no way of solving the 


‘problem of animal space, life, and 
liberty at a purely material level." 
But we can begin to ‘dismantle the 


wall of incomprehension” that sepa- ἡ 


rates us from the animals and search 
for a “rational and generous'’ way to 
accommodate our lives to theirs. 
“After all, we have no reason to 
believe that we now stand at the 
summit of human development, .. . 
Human life is something which we 
must invent with each new day." 


Pamela Marsh is the Monitor's 
‘book editor. 


᾿ Sesame Street Magazine 
is the magazine for 
children beginning ta learn 
about themselves and 
their world. In full color, 
it educates and delights 
three to six year olds 


In its pages they will find 
their Muppet Ponds. 


if is really a walling cliche. 
ae He represents the lowest 
Common denominator of. 


every possible philosoph- _ 


ical idea and emotion. 


Tonesco's idea is clever, ἢ 


but his execution is often 
tedious, perhaps unavoi- 
dably so. “The Hermit” 
. would probably not have 
been published if its author 


were not slready afamous - 


Playwright. On the other 


_ hand, it's probably worth Ὁ 


reading precisely because 
he is. 


— Wendy Lesser | 


unusual book iieed « oa-a most πυροὶ idea: Bringing so 

cyeoe of history Together’ in one volume docs something vo- 

‘one facet reflects on another and episodes that are 

thoughe common-place: suddenly take on a new life” (Harold Levy, 

Educator, London, England), ° oo 

impressed by the originality and vitality of this splen- 

ham incr in pine οἵ inkind is presented like a sering of peacis, 

each complementing the ocher and all are linked skillfully and har- 
sponiously with one anochez” (Judge 1. S. Shiloh, Tel Aviv). 


τος ΜΕ οὶ available γῶν. book-store, ait the coupon | below 


Carmel Publications, 
P.O. Box 4324, ‘Grand Central Station, New York, NY 10017 


understand that | can keep this book for-10 days, and that If not 
completely satisfied. | ͵ ὙΠ retura it to you and receive 8 full refund. 


sisson pes copys hard-covec, Hishated and documented; fi x 31, 210 double cola 
0 ΤΠ Τι---" 


Children’s Magazines Explained 


Fwo favorites are based on notable TV shows 


letters and numbers,: - 


relational concepts, colors and shapes. 


The Electric Company 
Magazine 

is the magazine that turns 
kids on to reading. Its 
funny, happy poges in- 
struct and amuse six to 
ten yeor olds. 


It gains their interest with 
puzzles, jokesand quizzes, © 


comic strips and games, 


and gets them into easy- to-read features and stories. 


I Sesame Street Magazine/ The Electric Company Mogazine μ 


0 Dept. SE-5, North Road, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 1260] 
[1] The Electric Company 


Please send the following 


Magazine 


I subscriptions at $4.50 each: 
i ΓῚ Sesame Street Magazine 


I 
a | lo 
g Nome—__ ὁ ὁὃὁὅΝἜ -  -.ὄὄ .-.-.ς..-.- 


0 Address. 

I City State. Zip_.— 
Your nome. 

pO year, $4.50 [[Ἴ 2 years, $9.00 

Ε fenciose §. to cover. subscriptions. 


I (Canada, $5.50; other countries, $6.00.) 
i Please write additional names on separate sheet and en- 


close with check. 
ταὶ πὶ πα πὸ κα πὸ τον ee -π πα 5 5 


ἣν 'ὦὸ τὋς τ αὖ κα τὰ "πὶ πὸ 
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Williams and Cavett in New Orleans's historic Maison de Ville (the show airs Thursday night) 


Bliss is not a big item in Hollywood today 


By Roderick Nordell 


The other night we took our sons to 
see ‘Chinatown’ for $2.50 each and 
watched a private eye outsmarting 
the police and then being rescued by 
them in the last reel. Obviously it was 
a historical film, set in the past of 40 
years ago. It was also a plot formula I 
had often seen for a tenth the price 
when I was our sons’ age. This last 


version gave me a Proustian shove 
back among old friends — the actors 
who always used to play the detective 
or the coward or the villain or the 
dumb cop. Their names are part of 
the trivia game now, but then they 
were part of a family’s — maybe even 
a nation’s — common coin. To say 
that someone was like Donald Meek 
or Jack LaRue or Guinn “Big Boy” 
Williams was to confer instant iden- 
tity. 

Such fitms and players were the 
mulch, so to speak, for Hollywood’s 
more spectacular blooms, such as the 
great starring musicals memorial- 
ized in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s δ0- 
year compendium of excerpts called 
“That's Entertainment.” The ads 
prociaim, '‘You'll never see the likes 
of this again."’ Which, in this instance, 
may be the simple truth. 

When Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers skimmed across the screen in 
our little town, we shared entertain- 
ment as delightful as any that royalty 
could command. We took it for 
granted. A little later, when Gene 
Kelly showed what singin’ (and 


dancin’) in the rain was all about, we 
saw how talent could be put to the 
service of sheer bliss. 

Hollywood’s own mystery story is 
not that so many instances of joyous 
artistic creativity surfaced from its 
giant moneymaking assembly line — 
but that any at all did. Especially in 
light of the testimony of the acknowl- 
edged creative writers who worked in 
the Hollywood mills. There's no show 
business with a happy ending in F. 
Scott Fitzgerald's ‘The Last Ty- 
‘coon, Clifford Odet's ‘‘The Big 
Knife,” or the bygone Hollywood 
novel that is once again in the news, 
Nathanael West's ‘The Day of the 
Locust.” 

Published in 1989 when Hollywood 
still wore a happy face to the world, 
“Locust” anticipates the blackly sa- 
tirical approach of today’s mévies. It 
implies a humane view of life, yet its 
unsparing picture of Hollywood and 
Hollywood’s varied worshippers prob- 
ably could not have been graphically 
put on film until the current cinema's 
tolerance for violence and perversity. 

A filmmaker would be criticized for 
an irony so heavy-handed as the 
actual situation in which ‘That's 
Entertainment" lights up the screen 
at the same time that ‘The Day of the 
Locust”’ is about to descend on it. 


Dream factory 


Hollywood has often been called, 
among other epithets, “the dream 
factory."’ To Nathanael West, a studio 
lot was a ‘‘dream dump," where the 
sets of old movies made a kind of 


eo eeeeeerasevoes 


order ~ 
TICKETS 


: BROADWAY 
THEATERS : 


. 


CeCe een eeneeet mes 


“AN EXPLOSION OF 


KNOCKOUT DANCING.” 
hack Krall, Neunsesh Mag, 


THE ANDREWS SISTERS in 


VER HER 
BKROADWAYS Most 
Ghour SALES 


FOR 


to Amer. Exp. (246-5990 
Thea, 225 W. 44h ΒΞ. 206-5990 
Mon. Sat, & pm., Mats. Wed, & Sst at 2. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 
| ("ONG OF THE BEST MUSIGAL STAGINGS 
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TO BE SEEN ON BROADWAY IN 


YEARS." —Bares. ΝΟΥ, Tims 


MOVIES + PLAYS 


CONCERTS 


For current information on entertain- 
mints watch the advertising in these 


Sargasso Sea ready for more to be 
caught and embedded. Echoing the 
industry of make-believe, his novel 
evokes the dreams of individuals — 
pitiful, sinister, and dangerously 
bored figures scraping against each 


other in the Hollywood orbit. Finally,” 
Hollywood itself becomes a garish, ~ 


horrific real-life crowd scene to beg- 
gar a product from the dream fac- 
tory. 

In recent years, as movie produc- 
tion has proliferated far afield, Holly- 
wood has become less a location than 
a state of mind. According to the new 
stars — in the uninhibited interviews 
that have followed the uninhibited 
trend in film content — there is still a 
dark side to the glamour. 

But somehow Hollywood was the 
channel for those musicals to make 


By Louis Snyder 


Lenox, Mass. 

The Boston Symphony has been 
playing a ‘‘favorite composers” game 
at Tanglewood this summer. Having 
devoted a profitable, well attended 
three-concert weekend earlier this 


. Season to Beethoven, it became the 


turn of Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky to 
exert his drawing power last Friday 
and Saturday evenings, and Sunday 
afternoon. A grand total of 29,837 
listeners arrived, gloomy and moist 
weather notwithstanding. 


Of course the moody Russian com- 
poser’s attraction was enhanced by 
the presence of some formidable 
interpreters. BSO music director 
made his first Tanglewood appear- 
ances of the summer to conduct the 
“Pathetique,”' a dynamic First Piano 


Concerto with Andre Watts burning 


up the keyboard, and a concert ver- 


᾿ sion of ‘“‘Eugene Onegin,'' a fully 


Tchaikovsky’s turn at 


you feel good, those stylish comedies 
and epic westerns, even those num- 
berless meat-and-potatoes detective 
stories with players who became 
friendly faces to audiences who 
needed friends during depression 
days. 
- Maybe the Hollywood story de- 
“mands a multiple narrative, bringing 
“together several witnesses as in 
“Rashomon”; or an author like Law- 
rénce Durrell to convey how the same 
experience means different things to 
different people as in the four novels 
οὗ his “Alexandria Quartet.” In a 
“Hollywood Quartet” there would be 
room for both Nathanael West and 
Fred Astaire, and perhaps for the 
extremist view that what survives on 
the screen is the fact and Hollywood is 
the dream. 


staged production of which had ᾿ $4 


recently served as Ozawa's Covent 
Garden debut. On Sunday, Michael 


Tilson Thomas, already recognized - 


for his affinity for Tchaikovsky, con- 


ducted -the ‘‘Marche slave,” the en- ". 


gaging Variations on 2 Rococo Theme 


in company with Zara Nelsova’s rich- ἢ 


voiced cello, and the balletic Suite No. 
3inG. 

Saturday's ‘‘ugene Onegin" was a 
BSO first which employed baritone 
Richard Stilwell in the title role; 
Judith Beckmann (Tatiana), Stuart 
Burrows (Lensky), and Gillian 
Knight (Olga), who had been in 


Ozawa's London cast, and in other - 


principal solo roles Ara Berberian 
(Prince Gremin), D’Anna Fortunato 
(Mme. Larina), Rose Taylor (the old © 
nurse), and Steven Cole (Monsieur 
Triquet). Not to mention the highly 
proficient Tanglewood Festival 
Chorus, of which John Oliver is 
director. ᾿ 
“Onegin” is, to many, a much 
maligned work. Based on Pushkin's 
romantic story of a smitten young 
girl's first Jove for a sophisticated 


τ 


[κε lige y 


UP! photo 


- By Actives Giga: 
Tennessee Willaros coinpetes with 
New Orleans on “The Dick Cavett 
Show" (Thursday, ABO, 11:96-p.m.-1 
a.m... check Jocal listings)... and 
New Orleans comes aut ahead. τ 


Television 


Dick Cavett had an exciting plan bal 
interview America’s foremost living 
playwright in the city ta which he 
lived for many years, in the Quarter 
in which he wrote “‘Suinmmer and 
Smoke" and much of “A Rtreetcar 
Named Desire." So it was arranged to 
chat with Wiliams in the lovely 
courtyard of the Msison de Ville 
Hotel, visit Williams's own house in 
the French Quarter, horse-and-bugsy 
Tide through the exotic streste of the 
Quarter, even atop and atere at an 
actual (disused) streefcar named 
“Desire,” all the while allawing Wil- 
Mams to comment upon bimeelf, his 
origins, hig body of work, ς᾽ 

Well, as it turns out the ghow Is a 
@isappointingly apathetic voyage, 5 
curiosly bland hour-and-whalf which 
reveals little of the depth of Williams, 
a lot of the superficial αἴθ of both 
interviewer and interviewee. New 
Orieans's French Quarter, however, 
makes the trip worthwhile. 

Constantly alternating between 
chitchet and giggles, Cavett changes 
Pace by taking a bildnl-clad dip in 
Williams's pool after which he en- 
courzges Williams to sing “If 1 Didn't 
Care" and read an undistinguished 
but sexually explicit from 
“Cat ona Hot Tin Roof." There are in- 
depth questions like “It's a perfect 
setting for something, butwhat?" and 
coy flattery which builds.to the uldl- 
mate embarrassing ‘compliment: 
“You are a monument:in the land- 
scape of American literature.'’ 

But let's move on to Williams -- 
when he is not listening to Cavett’s 
guidebook travelogue as they wend 
their way through the streets of New 
Orleans, he makes a revealing com: 
mentabouthtmself. Ὁ 

‘Williams speaking: 

eo “If they ever solve ‘the traffic 
problem in Rome, I'd. Mike to live 
there.'' 

@ ‘Writers are the most dis- 
ayreenhle, unpleasant people in the 
world.'’ 

e “I was a high Episcopalian. I 
ines converted to Catholicism but 
didn’t notice the difference,’”’ 


@ “Willlam Faulkse 
etest man 1 ever knew.’ 

ὦ "T wad: {ealous ‘of 
ener but P'm getting οἱ 
bit, Nol jealous of κεύθεα!" 
those competing on 
those who had shows 
Broadway biock.*’ Lc 

ὦ “Gore Vidal won 

any more.” (Cavett: 
why. ᾿ : 


Key Weat 1 am virtually. 
because I was outrageous 
1 once agreed to let the gy 
inspect my patlo, then ¥ 
/early and said ‘out. . 
ὦ "You don't write for 
you write because you have diitedtg ἢ 
express something. yourself. 4 
Williams mentions ‘In passing ‘ii 
he has two unproduced plugs = 
that area is not pursucd, ‘Wi i 
learn much about the great 4 
Laurette Taylor, AnnKMAgEEC OR : 
aldine Pago, Marion Brandi, Pao! 3 
Newman who appeared in τήν play, 
or the great directors who dirseted 
them. We learn about the influence: 
his father, almost nothing abouts | 
influence of his mother, and only fat : 
he used to pull hia sister's curis/. 
Much of the time wo ὅγε: 
that Cavett slept well last’ migit 
There is a walk-on dy Cavett!s-‘et 
who Is never introduced as that: δὰ 
actress Carrie Nye. We watel gree 
lizard slither around the pool; Weim 
lots of New Orleana ‘ frunwark. 
conles, outside shots “at. St. 


U.S. Mint, "Jackson Square: κ 
It's a picturesque todr of thé French 


trivialization of Williams: 7Certainty ἢ 
“A momument in the Br siotian ny οἱ 


ter. 


By the Associated Press δ 
New ¥ork 
Eugene Fodor, the young horse- 
back-riding American who took top 
honors in one of the world's premiere 
violin competitions, has been given a 
gold key to the City of New York. 
Mr. Fodor, who became the first 


Tanglewood’ Ss game 


Seiji Ozawa 


worlding, the eventual reversal of 


. their positions is not grand opera as 


usual. Its characters are recognizable 
human beings, with universal feel- 
ings, and its plot is free of unbelie- 
vable libretto trappings. Musically, it 
maintains an almost Chekovian chia- 
roscuro — moods reflecting the lights 
and darks of each situation, Yet 
“Onegin” has never become really 
accepted in a standard sense. And 
regrettably its Tanglewood perfor. 


mance did nee supply all the elements 
necessary eas it tthe fin into 
the popularity col ee 
Essentially "Onegin" be! on 
the stage in 8 sensitively cone ed 
production — atmospheric Russian 
settings and costumes of the 18%'s, 
sage begga keyed to tha ‘subtle 
soc: psychol 
Pyrge logical relationships 
interpreters in 


_ Berkshire night long. after’. Orig 
: oy to a ts ραταῆσεισαὶ RE 


American since Van ῃ 
top honors in the-Tactatkoraky: i 
petition in Moscow, reelprocated. by 

entertaining city ofticiats with : 
dition of Paganirt’s ‘ 
on & 1728 violin. The violin; valued δὲ 
$800,000 was loaned to Mr. ; edad 
anadmirer. 


8 musical play than all-out, arm 
flinging opera. If such an: ‘‘Onegi 
has yet been staged, it hes caped 
general notice, ὴ 


Let there be no misunderstanding 
— it was great to hear -'‘Qnegin’, at ° 
Tanglewood, played with panache by . 
the Boston Symphony, condusted 
yolatile enthusiasm by Ozawa, and : 
sung by artists alert to the meaning of “4 
their roles. However, a ΩΣ 
attempt at sem!-staging, - plat 
form behind the orchestra, 
Shed’s gun-metal gray walls. 
ground and tag-sale bench and 
tables as props, destrayed muth | 
the illusion that music and-words 
(mostly unintelligible Engifsh. grant” 
lation) cguld have created, Only the 
colors of the ladies’ dresses ! 
the impression of cluttered. action, , 
at odds with the glorious, sound 
coming from the ἘΞ 


ΜΠ mee 2 ΠΈΣΗ 


One can recall certain’ segment) ” 
affectionately — the opening quart: 
of women's vaices, the - pennants 
harvesting chorus, Tatisna's: sel 
scene (a showy vehicle. for. 
Beckmann's true if, in this δ και. 
rather mature-sounding vuled), ' eis . 
quet's cameo scene (well done by. 
Cole), the deeply emo 
pouring by Mr. Burrows in’) Lansky’ 
aria, the generally weil, 
Onegin of Mr. Stilwell, - pat 
Berberian's manly accdunt: ofS 

min's somewhat - ponderdus-:1 
statement. But one: reeled. at. 


»ν» χεξΞρ Ω ΡῈ Ε΄ 


break-neck speed of the well: iene 
waltz and polenaise as: Oat. δος 
ducted them, and senzed perhaps et 
substitution of dlamy a ὑπ Ἂ 
brilliance for passion in sume 


was served with good intent iS 
entirely to best advantage Αἰ δι abe: 
conclusion, however,” ‘the alent we 
was ecatatic in its renponse, reco - 
ing Ozawa, the singers, - pei ἐς 
and chorus with spplause and : 
that continued to ring” 


uttered his Jast despairing, 1 


They arrived when the placid bay 
still reflected sumset colors. They 
wondered if there was'a place on the 
island where they could pitch their 
tents, just for the night. They had 
come in three canoes, six young men 
in their late teens and their-camp 
counselor, who was not much older 
than they. bee a 

“Just for the night?” I. asked. 
“How do you know you can leave in 
the morning?” _ ane 
bewildered them. ἢ 

“People don't .often come here in 
canoes,” I went on. "This bay is 
behaving tonight, but it gets pretty 
rough at times. ΤῈ we were to have 8, 
nor'easter, you might not be able to 
get off for two or three days. Ever 
Deen in a three-day. blow?” 


None of then had. They were city . 3 1 
And this: think I had Rick in Modern Drama,. 


getting away in the morning. 


“Come along:then,” I said. “You 

_ know how to take care-of*fires in 

wooded areas. You imiow the'‘dam-. 

age an underground fire can do in 
the woods, don't you???" -'-: : 


‘The counselor snd all six young’ - 


men assured me they did.’ a 
“Does the island havea name?” 
oneofthemasked. °° .. 
“Yea,” 1 5814; “itis called Burying 
Island and is 30 dewignated on & 
large map of the region. It might 
have been some Indian tribe's burial 
ground. Although I’ve read what 
little I could find about the island in’ 
books of this region, I never found a 
convincing guess as to tha-origin of 
its name.’’ Sint ia ene as 
‘and you are the owner?” 
“Of one third of if," 
I'l! look for you after supper.’” 


When they arrived with’ their: 


flashlights, they presented me with 
some Danish pastry that one of them 


Dear -.° 
Leonardo, | 
How I wish you, were here this 
Saturday afternoon, standing on the 
top of this alwaya-windy rise above 
the sands of the Pacific Ocean. It is 
called Torrey Pines and the skies 
above tt rarely depart from a perfect 
blue, The air is saltladen and the 


lungs expand with joy, and flight 4 


. seems 83 natural to earthbound man 
as it does to the circling gulls. 


How long could you stand here - 
with me before you were strapping © 
yourself into the light harness which - 


“attaches to the metal frame of the 
Para Wings, a& the young men are 
doing at this moment — fastening 

. themselves or, having already’ done 
so, flinging themselves with utter 
confidence from. the cliff. Fiinging 
themselves not to fall with a sicken- 
ing thud to the sands below, but to 
rise, lifting with the air, lifting and 
skimming as if, indeed, true birds of 
the air.. ν : 

Dear Leonardo da Vinci, every- 
thing you worked out on paper more 
than four centuries ago, the vision, 
the certainty that sometime, some- 
where, somehow, man could fly, has 
been vindicated by Time, which has 
taken your basie ideas, found the 
flaw, eradicated it, and given men 


They're pretty tru 


Tsaid."Well, 


-had baked in’a reflector oven. And 
very good pastry it was. We looked 
at. and, listened to the colored 
tongues in the fireplace. My visitors 


‘were ‘looking forward to entering 


of them said. you 
* gtident ed Rick Caputo?” 
“Ot Goyrse I knew Rick,’ I said. ‘I 


- in. Modern Poetry, and.in Shake-_ 
speare. He was a good student of 
‘Hterature and, as you probably 
 -Jnow, no mean basketball player.” 
_ (And so the evening melted away 
} tly. Bach of us enjoyed hav- 
ing a traveler's: eye-view of others, 
‘trying to put together whole. persons 
“out of bits and pleces. Before leav- 
ing, they thanked me for my hospi- 
tality and 1 thanked them for the 
’ Danish pastry, the music, the lively 


‘Next morning, after the early 
burst of birdsong had died away, 
after blueberry pancakes and saus- 


Accepted — 

People are ali the home 1 know. 
“Tknock υδόχι stranger's door 

And mind not if his welcome’s slow. 
‘ Thave been in his chair before. 


τ People aré ail the home I need. 
. And when one answers to my ring 
The very, cannot succeed. 
” More surely than the love I bring. 
: - “=T. Morris Longstreth 


My son, who has loved flight since 
he was two years old, who built 
planes 48-8 boy and has learned to 
fly one now that he is a man, tries to 
‘explain to-me, patiently, how fying 
is possible. Because I am not 8 
scientist, he must explain it as he 
would toa child: The air that flows 
above the wings of a plane is swifter 
than the air thet flows below them, 
causing a. vacuum. Nature which 
dislikes vacuums, hurries to fill the 


vacuum::which closes the gap and 


- ness of change — 


‘The Monitor's daily religious article 


. The world today is crying from 

ull corners, “There is ποῖ 
enough!” The problem is severe 
in many developing countries, 
and is increasingly alarming the 
more affluent ones as well. 

‘Is this God’s plan for man, to 
let him reach a certain stage of 
progress and then say, “Stop, no 
farther’? Does God have only 80 
much to give? 

‘’God is the source of all good. 


Christian Science teaches that 


God is Spirit and infinite. So He 


J is everywhere. It teaches that 


God is good. So good must be ev- 
erywhere. How, then, can there 


1 be a lack of anything necessary 


‘and good? 
’ Efforts by nations and individ- 


‘}uals to deal ‘with the current 
| shortages must be encouraged. 
| When men realize that their true 


motivation lies in‘ divine Love, 


m [τον will find sharing and cooper- 
Mm | ating with each other a natural 


᾿ ἡ. δᾶ normal state. The real solu- 


stworthy . . . 


age, I sat looking at spellbound 


trees, straining for a sound, if only 
the dropping of a pine cone. Sud- 
denly there came to me the music 
made by a number of axes. τι 
continued for a long time. I sat 


about my young visitors 1 


and about Anton Chekhov's tear- 
stained comedy celebrating the sad- 
“The Cherry 
Orchard." My visitors had planned 
on leaving right after breakfast. 
Why, then, all that chopping at so 


early an hour? Was it only to remind‘ 


me ef Chekhov's beautiful play? 
And when 1 finally did get over to 
where my visitors had camped for 


. the night, I found everything neat” 
_ and orderly, and their fre doused. ° 
They had departed, but not before 


leaving behind them their piled-up 
gratitude. I looked down on as neat a 
pile of firewood as I. have ever 
looked at: I ran to the shore to shout 
my thanks to them. But they were 
then almost to the mainland, barely 
visible, beyond the reach of my 

Lighter of heart and of step than I 
had been in a long time, I walked, 
almost dancing like a sandpiper, 
back to my cabin, quoting to the 
birds and the squirrels what the 
farmer in Robert ’s ‘A Tuft of 


᾿ Flowers” had said in that poem: 


“ ™en work together,’ I told him 
from the heart, 

‘Whether they work together or 
apart.’ " 

᾿ Russell Speirs 


Viewpoints 


So seeing begins 
with saying. 
Driftwood, 


lifts the wings. If I have erred in my 
understanding, I know you will for- 
give me, a woman whose eyes are 


filled with the sheer wonder of what | 


is going on around me at this 
moment. 

Here is a young man getting ready 
to try out his great, red, spread of 
wings. He has attached himself with 
a strong rope harness to the light 
metal frame. He walks to the edge of 


. the cHiff, his slender body trying to 


steady itself against the pull of the 


tion to all shortages — and one to 


which we can meaningfully con- 
tribute today — is that of prayer 
and spiritual understanding. 
What we need more than any- 
thing else is to know where the 
source of all good lies. 

Prayer in Christian Science is 
an acknowledgment of what al- 
ready is. Such prayer, when 
based on spiritual facts, is effec- 
tive. When we see that God is All, 
our concept of supply becomes 
one of infinitude. We realize there 
can be no lack, for lack is the 
thought that God is limited. If we 
can change this false thought to 
the correct one — that there is no 
limit to God’s love, intelligence, 
and power — we find we can do 
our part in demonstrating the 
abundant supply that is rightfully 
and already ours. 

Christ Jesus proved the power 
of this prayer when he fed 
the hungry crowd with a few 
loaves and fishes (Matthew 14:15- 
21). The same Truth that healed 
the multitude was able to satisfy 


[This is a Spanish translation of today’s religious article} 
Traduccién del articulo refigioso publicado en Inglés en esta 
ja Cristiana traduckio 


IGenerafmente aparece un articuio sobre Clencia 


pagina 
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4 Escasez o provision? 


_ Hoy en dia el mundo grita a los 
cuatro vientos: “ΝΟ hay bastante!” 
El problema severo en muchos 
paises en desarrollo, y esta agra- 
vandose de manera alarmante en 
Ios paises mas desarrollados tam- 
bién. ἢ - 
. ΣΕ éste el designio de Dios para 
el hombre, dejar que alcance cierto 
grado de progreso para luego decir: 
“Con esto basta”? Ἐπ sélo esto’ lo 
que tiene Dios para dar? 

Dios es 16 fuente de todo bien. La 
Ciencia Cristiana* ensefia que Dios 


es Espiritu infinito. Asi que Dios 


esti en todas partes. ¢Cémo, en- 
tonces, puede haber escasez de algo 
que sea necesario y bueno? 

Tjenen que alentarse los esfuer- 
zos de naciones e individuos en- 
caminados a resolver la escasez 
actual. Cuando los hombres com- 
prendan que su verdadera motiva- 
cién descansa en 6] Amor divino, 
se encontraran compartiendo y 
cooperando unos con otros en un 
estado natural y normal. La solu- 
cién verdadera para toda forma de 
escasez — solucién a la cual pode- 
mos contribuir significativamente 
hoy en dia — es la de la oracién 
y comprensién espiritual. Mas que 


nada necesitamos saber dénde esta. 


Ja fuente de todo bien. 
La oracién en la Ciencia Cristiana 


es el reconocimiento de lo que ya ᾿ 


es. Tal oracién, cuando est basada 
en verdades espirituales, es eficaz. 
Cuando vemos que Dios es Todo, 
lfegamos a conceptuar Ia provisién 
como infinita. Llegamos a com- 
prender que no puede haber escasez, 
porque Ja escasez es el pensamiento 
que considera que Dios esta limitado. 
Si podemos cambiar este pensamien- 
to falso por el correcto — que no 
hay Mmite para el amor, la inteli- 
gencia, y el poder de Dios — en- 
contramos que podemos hacer nues- 
tra parte al dernostrar la abundante 
provisién que por derecho nos perte- 
nece y que ya es nuestra. 

Cristo Jesis demostré el poder 
de esta oracién cuando alimenté a 
la multitud hambrienta con unos 
pocos panes y peces (ver Mateo 14: 


Bessie F. Collins 


15-21). La misma Verdad que san6é 
a la multitud pudo satisfacer el 
hambre. “Mary Baker Eddy, la 
Descubridora y Fundadora de la 
Ciencia Cristiana, escribe: “En la 
relacién cientifica entre Dios y el 
hombre, descubrimos que todo 
cuanto bendice a uno bendice a to- 
dos, segim lo demostré Jestis con 
Jos panes y los peces, — siendo el 
Espiritu, no la materia, la fuente 
de la provisién” (Ciencia y Salud 
con Clave de las Escrituras, pag. 
206). 

El Espiritu, Dios, produce un ili- 
mitado mimero de ideas. El con- 
siderar este hecho por medio de 
Ja oracién no es evitar el problema, 
es trabajar para resolverlo. Esto se 
debe a que todo en nuestra vida 
esta determinado por nuestra com- 
prensién del universo verdadero 
y espiritual, divinamente creado. 
Cuando reconocemos la abundancia 
espiritual que Dios continuamente 
.provee, vemos esa abundancia 
manifestada en nuestra vida en 
forma practica y tangible. La Sra. 
Eddy escribe: “Dios os da Sus ideas 
espirituales, y ellas, a su vez, 08 
proveen diariamente. Nunca pidas 


para el mafiana; es suficiente que . 


el Amor divino es una ayuda 
siempre presente; y Si esperas, 
jamés dudando, tendras todo lo que 
necesitas a cada momento” (Mis- 
cellaneous Writings, pag. 307). 

Debido a que Dios esta disponible 
para todos, la oracién también lo 
estA, y puede satisfacer la necesidad 
de todos. La oracién persistente, 
Ylena de fe, que avanza firmemente 
comprensién espiritual, puede 
convertir los panes y peces del 
mundo en provisién adecuada para 
alimentar ain a Jas multitudes de 
nuestros dias, 

"Christian Science. pronunciado Criachan Saens. 


Informacién respecto 8 la demas Weratura en espahol 
ge la Glancla, Cotians puede, Ὁ ΟἹ aThe Chee 
‘Massachusetts, USA αΣτΐθ. ’ ᾿ 


The light 


needs to be in the light — 
A life, lived in the shade reflects 
Mildred N. Hoyer 


Moralists 


‘The world that to you 
seems made of chains 
. is woven throughout 
of deepset harmonies. 
Sandro Penna 
Translated by W. 5. DI Pera 


Woods 


‘Woods on the hill wither gray 

orchard trees bear only , 

darkness Empty river lost 
lake 

My girl with her scarf 

brings the world scarlet 


Carl Woods 


᾿ Shortage or supply? 


their hunger. Mary Baker Eddy, 
the Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science, writes, ‘In the 
scientific relation of God to man, 
we find that whatever blesses one 
blesses all, as Jesus showed with 
the loaves and the fishes, — Spir- 
it, not matter, being the source of 
supply” (“Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures," p. 
206). 

Spirit, God, produces an unlim- 
ited number of ideas. To prayer- 
fully consider this fact is not to 
avoid the problem; it is to work 
to solve it. This is because every- 
thing in our lives is determined 
by our understanding of the real, 
spiritual, God-created universe. 
When we recognize the spiritual 
abundance that God continually 
provides, we will see that abun- 
dance manifested in our lives in 
tangible, practical forms. Mrs. 
Eddy writes: ‘“‘God gives you His 
spiritual ideas, and in turn, they 
give you daily supplies. Never ask 
for to-morrow: it is enough that 
divine Love is an ever-present 
help; and if you wait, never 
doubting, you will have all you 
need every moment” (‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous Writings,’”’ p. 307). 

Because God is available to ev- 
eryone, prayer is available to ev- 
eryone, and can meet the need of 
everyone. Persistent prayer, full 
of faith, that steadily advances in 
spiritual understanding, can _con- 
vert the world’s loaves and fishes 
to a supply adequate to feed even 
modern-day multitudes. 

may be Jound a transiation of 


on the 
(issiicio tn Boanisn. once ἃ week an article on 
Chrigtian Science appears in & Spanish transtation.) 


Daily Bible verse 


No weapon that is formed 
against thee shall prosper; and 
every tongue that shall rise 
against thee in judgment thou 
shalt condemn. This is the heri- 
tage of the servants of the Lord, 
and their righteousness is of me, 
saith the Lord.—Isa. 54:17 


copy of this 
inspiring 
weekly 


The Christian Science Sen- 
tinel is written for every- 


body. Especially for those 
who feel the spiritual side of 
life is important. 

Its articles are current. 
And healing. They cover 
such topics as decision-mak- 
ing, pressure in business, 
bringing up children, spirit- 
ual growth, and physical 
healing. In fact, every issue 
of the Sentinel includes first 
hand experiences of people 
who are learning and prov- 
ing God's love for man. 

If you'd like the oppor- 
tunity to read something 
that’s written from a de- 
cidedly spiritual basis, we'll 
send a current copy of the 
Sentinel to you, free, with- 
out obligation. Simply send 
us the coupon below. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


“First the blade, then the ear,’ a: RAS then the fol grain in the ¢ ear” 


The Monitor's view 


[5 Rockefeller - 


In ealling Nelson Rockefeller a 
“good partner’ for the President 
and for the country, Mr. Ford was 
expressing not only his conviction 
but a hope that all Americans will 
share. 

Certainly Mr. Rockefeller’s 
record in politics and public ser- 
vice gives him more than the 
customary qualifications for vice- 
presidential candidates. Mr. 
Ford’s nomination of him con- 
firms the President's earlier as- 
sertions that his choice would be 
primarily based on qualifications 
for stepping into the presidency 
itself. F 

At the same time, in political 
terms, it appears that Mr. Rock- 
efeller would now be removed 
from contention as a Republican 
presidential opponent to Mr. Ford. 
And his nomination upsets the 
theory that Mr. Ford would be 
choosing a young man to groom as 
his successor in 1976 or 1980. 

One particularly encouraging 
thing about appointing a man of 
Mr. Rockefeller's stature and ma- 
turity is that it signals a respect 
for the nation's second office 
which that office needs but has 
often been denied. With Mr. Rock- 
efeller in the job, it clearly cannot 
be permitted to lapse into Alexan- 
der Throttlebottom's obscurity. 
Mr. Ford called the nomination '‘a 
tough call for a tough job,”' but 
Mr. Ford's challenge has not 
ended. It is vital that he define the 
functions of the position to use Mr. 
Rockefeller wisely and well. 

The responsibility is Mr. Rock- 


efeller’s, too, of course. For as 
was said by one of the previous 
presidents he served — Harry 
Truman — the vice-presidency is 
“one instance in which it is the 
man who makes the office, not the 
office the man,"’ . 

Mr. Rockefeller starts out on a 
surge of national goodwill in the 
atmosphere of faith and hope 
which he noted that Mr. Ford has 
“already reawakened.'’ He has 
broad Washington experience — a 
reputation for vigorous infighting 
in the Roosevelt administration, a 
reputation for steady team play 
under Eisenhower. He has the long 
governorship of New York to help 
him understand and meet the 
needs of states and localities 
which have for so 'ong felt ne- 
glected by Washington. A dozen 
years ago he was writing hope- 
fully about the future of feder- 
alism, and he would be part of an 
administration going in that direc- 
tion. 

Though often labeled a liberal — 
and for that reason providing a 
certain balance to conservative 
Mr. Ford — Mr. Rockefeller has 
been sounding more conservative 
lately. Perhaps together they can 
achieve that genuine conserva- 
tism which does not resist prog- 
ress but seeks to ensure a sound 
basis for it. With inflation desig- 
nated domestic enemy No. 1, there 
is a feeling of reassurance in 
having a Rockefeller near the top, 
with all the name's echoes of 
financial acumen plus enlightened 
regard for human need. 


President and amnesty 


If there is any issue on which a 
president can publicly invoke di- 
vine guidance without false piety 
— itis amnesty. The feelings on all 
sides are so linked with people’s 
concepts of righteousness that 
President Ford was on the best 
possible ground in introducing the 
subject by acknowledging “8 
power higher than the people, who 
commands not only righteousness 
but love, not only justice but 
mercy.”’ 

It was an echo of the Old Testa- 
ment words which reflect a basis 
for action unbounded by creed: 
“Justice and judgment are the 
habitation of thy throne: mercy 
and truth shall go before they 
face." 

On such a foundation Mr. Ford 
could boldiy tell a veterans’ au- 
dience what they didn't want to 
hear — ‘'Iam throwing the weight 
of my presidency into the scales of 
justice on the side of leniency.” 
And he could likewise be prepared 
to suffer criticism from the advo- 
cates of full amnesty for whom 
leniency" implies guilt, when to 
them the really guilty ones are 
those who supported sending 
Americans to kill and be killed in 
an '‘immoral war."' 

Mr. Ford chose a middle way 
where the feelings of most Amer- 
icans probably now lie: ‘'I reject 
amnesty and I reject revenge."’ 
Most importantly he acted on his 
inaugural promises of reconcilia- 
tion by promptly addressing this 
divisive issue, showing a sensi- 
tivity to it and to its human factors 
which had been missing in the 
Nixon White House. 

An administration ‘study’ of 
the problem at this late date may 
arouse derision from some of the 
deserters and draft evaders who 


have been living with it so long. 
But Mr. Ford quite rightly is 
asking for his own authoritative 
information before proceeding 
where facts and attitudes have 
been so controversial. 

Until he has this information 
and has announced his specific 
manner of dealing with the viola- 
tors, comment will have to be 
incomplete. But surely he is right 
in judging that ‘'these 
Americans should have a second 
chance to contribute their fair 
share to the rebuilding of peace 
among ourselves and with all na- 
tions.’’ 

Questions of the fairest way to 
accomiplish this ‘‘earned reent 
arise in view of at least two facts: 
Some of these young people feel 
that their very defiance of the law 
was part of rebuilding the peace. 
And others, equally opposed to the 
war, abided by the law in doing 
noncombatant service or went to 
jail for their beliefs rather than 
hiding or exiling themselves. 

How the matter is adjudicated 
may well have an influence on the 
current generation of young 
Americans, 60 percent of whom 
were found alienated by the mili- 
tary in a Defense Department 
survey reported the same day Mr. 
Ford spoke. 

The fact that so many young 
Americans did military service or 
served or suffered for their beliefs 
is one reason why this newspaper 
has taken the position that any 
form of amnesty for those who did 
not should require some kind of 
fair compensating national ser- 
vice. This is the element of justice 
which must be carefully adminis- 
tered in the spirit of mercy to 
which the President has appro- 
priately lent his leadership. 


Black managers for baseball 


Bowie Kuhn, the baseball com- 
missioner, has begun jawboning to 
break the whites-only hold on the 
managers’ jobs in the professional 
leagues. 

Mr. Kuhn is right. The now 24 
teams in North America have 
been dragging their feet on the 
issue. There have been and are 
blacks qualified for the job. The 
commissioner himself charges 
that several qualified blacks 
“have not been considered se- 
riously or fairly in the last several 
years." 

Professional basketball, a sport 
now almost dominated by black 
talent, has put black coaches in 
control in several franchises. The 
men have done well. In baseball, 
and football too, where blacks 
contribute so large a proportion of 
the talent, they should have a 
chance to run the teams. 

Perhaps the leagues are waiting 
for a candidate who is as certain 


not to fail as was Jackie Robinson 
when he became the first black 
player in the big leagues a quarter 
century ago. But this is unneces- 
sary caution. A qualified black 
candidate has as much a right to 
fail to hold a job without regard to 
his color as to succeed in it. The 
no-fail argument is discrimination 
under the guise of protecting the 
blacks’ welfare. 

Mr. Kuhn hag threatened to 
resign if baseball owners continue 
to balk at promoting blacks to 
manager status. Failure by the 
clubs to support his stand would be 
in effect a vote of no confidence in 
his leadership. 

But the larger issue is con- 
fidence in baseball itself. It would 
be as good for the sport to let a 
black have a chance to commanda 
team from the dugout as it was to 
let a Jackie Robinson or Willy 
Mays cr Maury Wills command 
the play from the field. 


EFELLER 


E-PRESIDENT 


As he took office, President Ford: 


put his stress on the continuity ‘of~ 
United States foreign policy. That was: 


to be expected. Mr. Truman and Mr.- 


Johnson did the same when they ᾿ 
succeeded to the presidency. But they . 


soon found it necessary to reshape the’ 


policy to reflect new appraisals axd-. 


conditions. And so will President: 
Ford. Indeed the policy he inherits- 
from Mr. Nixon hag been badly. 
distorted in two respects: Its prior~ 
ities have been out of balance, and i 
methods were not suited to some of 
the most urgent needs. The new 
President seems well fitted to.correct - 
these shortcomings. 

The first need is to put U.S.-Soviet 
relations and detente into better per- 
spective. Mr. Nixon made detente the 
centerpiece of his policy. With his 
heavy focus on summitry, he tended 
to personalize these relations and to 
overstate the achievements, with 
claims of having radically trans- 
formed them and of creating a per- 
manent structure of peace. The ex- 
igencies of Watergate only heightened - 
these tendencies. Yet even before his 
departure, 


through the rhetoric as in the Moscow ἢ 


summit. Improving U:S.-Soviet rela- 
tions will be a long-term process - 
which will not be advanced by impa- 
tlence or illusions. ss will be © 
severely limited and impeded by the 
Soviet concept of coexistence as con- 
tinuing rivalry, and by the closed 
nature of the Soviet system. 


It is time to cut through hyperbole *: 


about detente in general and fo focus 
more on specific interests and issues. 


What are Soviet interests in Hurope ; 


and the Middie East, in trade and 


credits, in arms control, exchanges οὐ 
and openness, and other issues, as - 
they see them? What should be U.S. “" 


objectives in these various Melds? The 

upcoming hearings of the Senate- 
Foreign Relations Committee on de- 
tente could initiate a timely debate. If ° 


properly conducted they could heip to™ - 


clarify these issues. 
Mr. Ford will clearly continue the. 


efforts to improve U.S.-Soviet rela- . . 


ES. African ‘sco ξ m 


tions. Almost everyone supports that 
course. But his approach will cer- 
tainly be more down to earth, more : 
candid about the obstacles, and more 
realistic about the actual state of the 
relationship. That will be in keeping 
with his temperament and style. And. 
it will be constructive. 


Second, the demands of inter- | oe armstrong Zikalala was 
dependence must have much higher .- “thin which eous | 


priority in U.S. policy. The flow of. 
trade, 
nology, and people across borders hag 
been steadily expanding. Multina- 
tional firms produce, distribute and: 
trade on a worldwide scale. Pollution, . : 
the ocean, food, energy, and re-:. 
sources have become global Brob- - 
lems. 

These various forces are 
national economies ever more in 
tmately and are eroding the capacity”. 
of nations to cope with their needs: 
separately. The necessity for cooper-. . 
ation is especially urgent among the 
advanced countries of North Amer- 
ica, Western Europe, and Japan, but 
it must include the developing nations ΄. 
as well, and the Communist states, to 
the extent they will join. Beyond. 
avoiding nuclear war, the main task’. 
in foreign affairs is to develop the 
processes and institutlons for manag-- | 
ing this interdependence, 


Foreign policy under Ford Pe 


By Robert R. Bowie 


| Gepartments. 


eer Ford will redress this bal- 
o ‘nowledge or training; it is rather 
"fhat his method and approach. are. 
 gvell suited to the problem. Clearly he ὁ 
'" intends to conduct an open presidency ἢ 
“which will encourage inputs from 


reality was pushing ~ 
“to bring home to him quickly the 


Ε participation by officials and experts 


money, investments, tech-.. 


’ among the “tares” and it is more the 


The greatest falling of the! Nixon . 
i was its virtual neglect : 
of this task. Mr. Nixon had ain 66 
interest or competence in this realm’ 
(as the last tapes underscored). It ig 
not a Held which lends itself to 
summitry, surprise, and secrecy. In- ἡ. 
deed the tight monopoly of the making 
and conduct of policy in the hands of 
the President and Secretary of State 
was not compatible with dealing with 
Hd ite Seuaeae Ghee wail reptile 


‘and experts at many levels in' many. 
5 There seems to be a good prospect ὃ 
It is not that he has the 


“many sources inside and outside the 

government. He recognizes the criti- 
“eal importance of economic issues as . 
‘was shown by his concern for the 
trade bill. 

| Whatever his current views on 
“specitic issues his openness is bound 


necessity for organized cooperation 
“with others: in many fields. His ap- 
“proach should facilitate the kinds of _ 


‘which are essential to develop and 
sfeonduct the requisite ‘ cooperation 
“with Europe and Japan, as well as 
‘others. 

Tf this analysis proves δόυχῦεί; the 
Ford administration will bring dis- 
tinct improvement in foreign policy. 


Dr. Bowie is a member of the 
Harvard Center for International 

’ Affairs and of the Harvard fac-: 
: ulty. 


“Readers write - 


“To The Civieiian Science Mention. . 
Tiradid saves been cope tevorahiy: “ 
impressed . by your recent editorial - 
entitled ‘South Africa: A landmark 
case?”’ if it had included a tribute.to 


᾿ the ‘ fragile “world of “glass 
δα ον bi which we live Fthink ft is - 20. 
“equally important’.to magnify the 

“tustices’’-of oux neighbor nations aa 
‘welt as thetr “injustices.” : 

From my experience of South At 
vica and South Africans I can say . 
᾿ς that, as in the case of all nations, 
there is an abundance of ‘‘wheat” - 


pity whea international Journalism 
falls to recognize this. 


οἴὐξαα 
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1. V. Haigh 


- Letters: " expressing ” readers’ _, 2 
laws are welcome. . Each..re- 
ceiver editorial consideration. ~ 
though only a selection can be 
:‘ published and, norié individually °° - - 
“acknowledged. ΑΙΣ are subject to damentals - οὗ. Democratic 
: . condensation. oe See me ge βέβοοια ae 228 


